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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 73 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME 
SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


Arrs anp Decoration Home Srupy Course In INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in 


Interior Decoration. 
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ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged 
and simplified from a vast mass of ma- 
terial assembled through years of re- 
search. 


By study in your own home, you will 
learn the various phases of color har- 
mony, design, arrangement, textiles. light- 
ing. period and modern styles. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect 
your personality and taste. Know his- 
torical styles, present day modifications. 
choice of fabrics and accessories. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today! 
As soon as it reaches us we will send you 
our free booklet describing the course in 
detail. You incur no obligation whatso- 
ever. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


CAN YOU- 


1. Identify each of these chairs as to 
period and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories 
to harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


You would not expect to derive the fullest 
enjoyment from a great symphony, or an old 
master, without knowing something of the 
motifs behind the finished work. 

To appreciate a symphony, you must know 
something about symphonic form, something 
about the composer, his times, his person- 
ality, his technique, his underlying theme. 

To enjoy the full measure of the beauty 
of a great work of art, you must know some- 
thing of the general school that influenced 
the artist, something about the work of his 
contemporaries, something about form, color 
treatment. 

The same is true of furniture. No matter 
how many fine and costly pieces you may 
examine, or own, you can never hope to 
appreciate them intelligently until you know 
something of their background. 

But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge of 
the subject will bring you, a subject which 
is constantly by your side. Wherever you 
turn, there are beautiful interiors offering 
themselves for your enjoyment. The lines of 
a chair, the detail of its carving, the scenes 
its historical background call to your imagi- 
nation, provide a fascination which will 
never allow you a moment of boredom. 

But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. It 
enables you to create a beautiful home for 
yourself, to buy wisely, choosing furnishings 
which will never be “out of style.” And 
should you ever desire it, you will find the 
door open to a delightful career. Here is 
an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, 
and a fascinating path to financial indepen- 
dence. 
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SVew Books for all Readers 


Cartoon Parade 


COLLIER’S COLLECTS ITS WITS 


A two year crop of comic drawings from COLLIER’S 
Magazine, selected by Gurney Williams. Here are 128 
pages of cartoons by top flight artists. $1.29. 


ALFRED AHOY! 


by Foster Humfreville 


The most popular goof in the cartoon world—Alfred the 
Sailor. Pipe him aboard! Here is a record of his hilar- 
ious, cock-eyed adventures on the seven seas. $1.00. 


Drama and Mystery 
BIMBASHI BARUK OF EGYPT 


by Sax Rohmer 


The author of the unforgettable Fu Manchu stories 
creates another colorful character, Bimbashi of the camel 
corps in Africa. Thrilling adventures in the Orient with 
spies, murderers, thieves, slavers and traitors. $2.50. 


REMEMBER THE SHADOWS 


by David Duncan 


A remarkable psychological mystery by a new American 
writer of distinction. A drama of the treachery of human 
passion with a terrifying and unexpected climax. $2.50. 


America’s Best Loved Correspondent 
ERNIE PYLE IN ENGLAND 


by Ernie Pyle 


A new popular priced edition of Ernie Pyle’s first great 
war book which vividly records his varied experiences in 
war time England. $1.49. 


For Young Readers 
A SOUNDING TRUMPET 


by Louise Hall Tharp 


The eventful life of Julia Ward Howe, America’s first 
great “career woman” and author of “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” For children from 12 to 16 years. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 


HERE COMES PETE 


by Eleanor Clymer 


The delightful experiences of a five year old who ex- 
plores the wonder of his new suburban home. A Junior 
Literary Guild Selection. Illustrated in three colors. $2.00. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, 
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THE SHWE DAGON PAGODA AT RANGOON 


The most venerable and the finest of all places of worship in Burma is the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda in Rangoon which Buddhists claim was erected in 588 B.C. 
on a spot sacred for centuries before. Rising to a height of 370 feet the Pagoda 
is covered with gilt from base to summit and surmounted by a gilt “umbrella” 
from which hang multitudes of gold and silver bells. 


ANGKOR VAT 


The temple of Angkor Vat in Indo China dates from the twelfth century and is 
the most magnificent example of Khmer architecture. Five elaborately sculptured 
towers rise above the central courtyards and the outer walls. 
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THE WAR HAS LEFT a trail of battered churches and monuments from one 
end of Europe to the other. If Asia so far appears to have got off more lightly 
the reason is not far to seek. Indochina and Thailand were delivered over to 
the enemy without a fight, and in Burma and the Dutch Indies resistance was 
short. But the reconquest will be an entirely different matter. Before the Jap- 
anese are driven out of their ‘“‘co-prosperity sphere” there will be tough and 
prolonged fighting in most of these countries. Probably there will also be 
persistent enemy attacks on our bases in India and Ceylon. Many a gem of 
Eastern architecture that has won the admiration of thousands of American 
travelers may have to face the ordeal by fire. 

Before I pass in review some of the monuments that are thus threatened, it 
will be useful to outline our probable Pacific strategy. That will help us to pick 
out the temples most directly in the path of war. 

Admiral Nimitz has emphasized that our main attack on Japan must come 
from China. To establish a great front there the Burma Road must be reopened, 
and this entails the reconquest of all Burma. At the same time Japan must be 
deprived of the oil and other raw materials she draws from Southeast Asia and 
the Dutch Indies. What is to be expected is a great encircling movement de- 
signed to engulf these occupied territories. It will call for perfect coordination 
on the part of General MacArthur’s command in the Southwest Pacific and that 
of Lord Louis Mountbatten in Southeast Asia. One arm of a huge pincers 
may reach through Burma and on into Thailand and Indochina. The other 
arm, stemming from New Guinea and New Britain, will grasp at the 
Philippines. 

By this means it is hoped that the enemy will be forced for fear of entrap- 
ment to withdraw the bulk of their forces from the Dutch Indies. It is certainly 
the desire of the Allied high command to spare the huge population of Java 
the sufferings of a long campaign, if at all possible. The Japanese will be obliged 
to fall back on their “inner fortress” of North China, Manchuria and Japan. 


WAR MENACES 


ASIA’S FINEST 


MONUMENTS 


by H. G. Quaritch Wales 


L. Green from G 


The powerful dynasty of the Pallavas, which reigned over much of Southern India from the 
the Seven Pagodas which stand south of Madras. 


THE SEVEN PAGODAS 


% J. G. Quarttch 


second to the eighth century, A. D., built 


Five of them were hewn out of solid stone. At the left are four of the seven temples, 


or raths, which are carved in imitations of the timber temples of a more ancient India. At the right is the Shore Temple built when the 


Burma cannot be reconquered by mass 
invasion across the mountainous land 
frontier with India. The main attack 
will come in the form of amphibious op- 
erations directed at Rangoon and the 
Irrawaddy delta. At the same time foot- 
holds will probably be won on the Malay 
Peninsula, as a preliminary of retaking 
Singapore and pressing on to Thailand 
and Indochina. Our chief offensive bases 
will be Calcutta and Madras on the east 
coast of India, and the naval base of 
Trincomalee in Ceylon, 

Calcutta is a relatively modern city. 
The great monuments of North India are 
far removed from danger up the Ganges 
Valley and beyond. So we need not con- 
sider Calcutta. On the other hand a few 
miles south of Madras, right on the sea 
coast, is one of the most remarkable an- 
cient places in all India. This is the 
famous Seven Pagodas (Mamallapu- 
ram). Here are some of the earliest 
Hindu temples known, at present in an 
excellent state of preservation, 

What makes the Seven Pagodas so 
unique is that five of them are mono- 
liths, each hewn out of a great boulder. 
Of these five, one is out of line and can- 
not be seen in the illustration. They 
were built by the Pallavas, a powerful 
dynasty that reigned over much of south- 
ern India from the second to the eighth 
century A.D. The monolithic temples, or 
raths as they are called, date from the 
seventh century. At this time almost all 
Indian temples were still constructed of 
timber, if they were not caves hollowed 
out of the hillsides. Since the interiors 
of the raths are only partially excavated 
they could not have been used for actual 
worship. Hence it is believed that they 
were actually made to the order of a far- 
sighted Pallava king who wished to pre- 
serve for posterity the memory of the 
innumerable timber temples that once 
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Pallavas had mastered construction in stone. 


Screen Traveler from Gendreau 
The great monuments of Java date 
before the sixteenth century when 
the influence of the Hindus was dom- 
inant. Thereafter, when the Moslems 
became the masters of the country, 
representational art of all kinds was 
banned. This monument at Singarosi 
dates from the Hindu era. 


graced his realm. What a pity now if his 
intention should be brought to naught. 
The more so indeed since until a few 
years ago the shrines were almost en- 
tirely silted over with blown sea «sand, 
which would have provided excellent pro- 
tection against bomb blast. Perhaps, here 
as elsewhere, the archeologists should 
have awaited the coming of more peace- 
ful times! 

The architecture of the raths imitates 
contemporary wooden forms down to the 
smallest detail. The first rath, called the 
Draupadi Rath, is. only eleven feet 
square. It has a pointed roof just like 
that of a thatched hut. East of it there 


stands a fine bull, or Nandi, also carved 
out of a boulder. This indicates that the 
shrine was dedicated to the cult of the 
god Shiva, since the bull is Shiva’s tra- 
ditional mount. 

The second and fourth raths, known 
as the Arjuna and Dharmaraja raths 
respectively, are very much alike. Each 
reproduces the wooden many storied 
monastery of earlier Buddhist times, the 
upper stories of which in the Hindu. 
temple tower have lost their function 
and have merely a decorative value. A 
monk’s head looks out of each of the 
rounded windows. The second rath is 
really dedicated to the Hindu god Indra 
and he can be seen in the middle niche 
of the bottom stage, riding on his ele- 
phant. The figures in these niches are 
all magnificent examples of early Hindu 
sculpture. 

The third rath, that of Bhima, is the 
largest, measuring forty-eight feet by 
twenty-five feet, and twenty-six feet 
high. It is an attempt to reproduce a 
meeting hall, rather than a shrine, and 
is partly supported by five lion pillars. 
The most interesting point is its waggon- 
roof, so closely imitating a timber origi- 
nal that in the horse-shoe gable end the 
rafters are faithfully reproduced. 


The remaining two of the Seven Pa- 
godas date from the eighth century by 
which time the Pallavas had mastered 
construction in stone. Together they are 
known as the Shore Temple. Built right 
out on the water’s edge they have for 
centuries been a useful landmark for 
mariners working up the featureless 
Madras coast, and might for this very 
reason be shelled from the sea. The 
main temple is a fine five-storied tower, 
fifty feet high and sixty feet square at 
its base, constructed of granite blocks. 
The Shore Temple is surrounded by a 
low stone courtyard wall, topped by a 
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Quaritch Wales 


RUINS OF ANCIENT CEYLON 


The Buddhist ruins of Ceylon 
are among the earliest that are 
still in existence. Among the 
finest are the Wata Dagé, di- 
rectly above, and the great da- 
goba at Amuradhuapura, at the 
upper right. The Wata Dagé is 
among the many ruins in the 
royal city of Polomaruwa 
founded in 368 A.D. The da- 
goba is one among many of 
the aged bell-shaped  struc- 
tures built nearly two thousand 
years ago by Buddhists to pre- 
serve some sacred relic of the 
beloved teacher. 


THE TEMPLE OF BOROBODUR 


The noblest of all the splendid. 
Hindu architectural monuments 
in Java, Borobodur dates from 
the ninth century A.D. Here 
is one of the gateways leading 
to the great stupa that crowns 
the edifice. Like the galleries 
of the temple, it is elaborately 
carved. 


row of stone Nandis, showing that it was 
dedicated to Shiva. And standing right 
out in the surf, seventy-feet in front of 
the courtyard wall is a tall stone lamp 
stand. 

In early times Seven Pagodas was a 
great seaport, just as Madras is today. 
As from Madras some of Mountbatten’s 
forces will sail for the invasion of South- 
east Asia, so from the Seven Pagodas 
fifteen hundred years ago Indian adven- 
turers, merchants and priests set forth to 
infiltrate the lands of Chryse the Golden. 
With them fhey took their culture and 
their craftsmen. That is why we find 
in Burma, Cambodia and Java Hindu 
temples that so obviously belong to the 
same family as the Pallava raths, though 
often changed and beautified by the im- 
pact of local genius. 

Ceylon’s monuments are among the 
earliest Buddhist remains known. They 
are more extensive and on the whole bet- 
ter preserved than those of the ancient 
centers of Buddhism in India. The two 
great Buddhist capitals of ancient Cey- 
lon are Anuradhapura, founded more 
than two thousand years ago, and its suc- 
cessor Polonnaruwa which enjoyed its 


heyday in the twelfth century A.D. Both 
these “‘buried cities” are situated in Cey- 


lon’s north central province, which forms | 


the hinterland of the Trincomalee naval 
base. Although fifty or sixty miles from 
the base itself both sites lie in flat coun- 
try dotted with new airfields which would 
be legitimate objects of enemy attack. 
Of the two “buried cities’ Anurad- 


hapura is most frequently visited by for- 
eign travelers. It is easily reached by 
railway from Colombo and there is a 
comfortable hotel, in pleasant park-like 
surroundings. The ruins extend over an 
area measuring sixteen miles in each 
direction. Everywhere are to be seen the 
remains of stone bathing and drinking 
water tanks, the pillars and platforms of 
ruined monasteries. At one hallowed 
spot, on a small terraced mound, grows 
the sacred bo tree, the oldest historical 
tree existing. It is a descendant of the 
original tree under which the Buddha 
achieved enlightenment and is known to 
have been brought to Anuradhapura in 
240 B.C. 

The buildings at Anuradhapura that 
can claim a place among Asia’s greatest 
monuments, if for no other reason than 
their size, are the dagobas. These mostly 
date from the first century B.C. or a 
little later. They are the great relic store- 
houses that are found at most Buddhist 
sacred places but of which some here 
attain a size and mass comparable to the 
smaller pyramids of Egypt. They are in 
fact the largest brick buildings in exis- 
tence, one having a diameter of no less 


than 327 feet and a height of 270 feet. 
An archeologist calculated that the sun- 
dried bricks that compose the largest 
dagoba, solid except for the relic cham- 
ber, would build a wall ten feet high 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles. An- 
other assiduous gentleman calculated that 
this dagoba’s bricks would suffice to 
build a town the size of Coventry, inci- 


dentally one of the worst sufferers in the 
English blitz. And the comparison leads 
to the conclusion that it would probably 
require more than one direct hit to do 
the dagoba serious damage. Most of 
the dagobas are already somewhat ruined 
and tree grown. The one illustrated was 
photographed during its restoration by 
the local Buddhists to its original form, 
that of a solid inverted bowl. Both the 
dagobas and the venerable bo tree are 
still greatly revered by the Singhalese 
people. 

Polonnaruwa is less easily accessible 
and its ruins have to be sought out in 
the jungle. Its dagobas are small as com- 
pared with those of Anuradhapura. On 
the other hand, it_has many fine and 
relatively well preserved Buddhist tem- 
ples, the finest of which date from the 
reign of the hero king Parakrama Bahu. 
Of these the Wata Dagé, or circular relic 
shrine, is unique in construction. It is a 
curious circular building on a raised plat- 
form approached by four staircases op- 
posite each of which a Buddha is seated. 
The finely carved stairways are each 
flanked by a pair of sculptured guardians 

(Continued on page 29) 


L. Green from Gendrea 


THE GLORY OF KHMER ARCHITECTURE 


The facade of Angkor Vat is five times as wide 
as the cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris and 
its central tower more than two hundred feet 
high. The stones from which the structure is 
built—an achievement far more remarkable 
than the construction of the pyramids—were 
probably hauled for a distance of forty miles 
and in some cases weigh as much as ten tons. 
Directly above is a part of the temple; at the 
left is one of the stone gods on the balustrade 
flanking one of the entrances to Angkor Thom. 


TO THE MAJESTY OF 
BUDDHA 


On the three circular 
terraces on top of Boro- 
bodur stand statues of 
Buddhas and transparent 
bell stupas. The Hindus 
who were responsible for 
so much of the splendid 
architecture of Java prob- 
ably came to the island 
in the fourth century 
A.D. When the religion 
they brought with them 
was eventually destroyed 
by the triumph of 
Mohammedanism, many 
Hindus were forced to 
take refuge in the neigh- 
boring island of Bali. 


IN THE PATHWAY 
OF WAR 


If the United Nations 
are forced to invade Java, 
Borobodur will probably 
see much of the fighting 
because it stands in a 
strategic situation which 
the Japanese occupied 
when they invaded the 
island. The base of the 
temple is a square with 
sides measuring one hun- 
dred meters in length. 
In all there are nine ter- 
races, the lower four of 
which are square, the 
upper three circular 
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PARLIAMENT HOUSE IN CANBERRA 


Canberra was made the capital of the Commonwealth of Australia in 

1900. The city and its buildings were designed by an American 

architect, the late Walter Burleigh Griffin, who dreamed of a new 
Washington below the equator. 


GENERAL MACARTHUR’S dramatic dash from Corregidor to Aus- 
tralia and the consolidation of Down Under troops with our own under 
his command is now history. Today many thousands of Americans 
turn their thoughts and hearts to those unified forces in the South 
Pacific, and think of Australia as never before. What is our destiny 
in that sunny land? Shall we have a special role in the future of Aus- 
tralian life? 

We would be wise not to exaggerate unduly Australia’s frank speech 
during those early days of the war nor her feelings of gratitude to 
America, genuine as all that has been. The people of Australia are 
tough realists. They know perfectly well that both of us must fight 
the Japanese, and that we are not in Australia for our health, nor are 
we a species of saints in jeeps. Least of all did the words spoken in 
anxious hours mean that Australia will forsake the British Common- 
wealth of Nations to form some sort of special alliance with us. 

In 1914 the British Parliament could legally, and did actually, declare 
war on Germany and Austria on behalf of all Dominions, Colonies and 
India. After that war this right was challenged, and the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926 led to one of those little changes which the British 
political genius for compromise can bring about. 

The Statute of Westminster gave complete autonomy to the self- 
governing Dominions, leaving them free to declare their own wars, 
and binding them together only by the Crown, the Privy Council, and 
certain appointments of Governors General to represent the Crown. 
Innocent folk proclaimed the collapse of the British Empire. Hitler 
was completely deceived. Actually the British Empire was merely 
adapting itself to changing conditions. The British Empire is the prod- 
uct of the British personal and political character, a puzzling mixture 
of simplicity and guile, foresight and dilatoriness, generosity and canni- 
ness with a love of liberty and faith in freedom. As an imperial, capi- 
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THE OLDEST CONTINENT 


FACES THE FUTURE 


By Fritz Kunz 


talist and political torce the British gov- 
ernment has exploited the people of In- 
dia for centuries; at the same time they 
have given India a united administration 
and legal justice. ; 

The. Statute of Westminster emerge 
then from that British capacity to change 
without changing. It transferred a legal 
right and changed nothing at all which 
counts. When England declared war, 
Canada and Australia readily, and South 
Africa after some hesitation, declared 
war too. So did we, finally. We had no 
other choice. 

So Australia came in with us with all 
she had. ‘And she is more ready for new 
policies than ever before. When this war 
is over the people of Australia will be 
vastly different in world-outlook. They 
will be prepared to deal more and more 
directly with the Dutch and Chinese. 
They have already appointed ambassa- 
dors to both countries. Australia will 
press for a settled world order. We 
would do well to realize the measure of 
Australia’s will to make her weight felt, 
and the unique fact which brings us to- 
gether as natural collaborators for peace. 
For us in the United States, therefore, 
everything hinges on our understanding 
the factors which play a great part in the 
shaping of the Australian character. 

The most immediate of these factors is 
that Australia is a very recently settled 
land, and vast sections of the country are 
uninhabited. It has three million square 
miles, almost exactly the extent of con- 


tinental United States, but a population 
of only seven millions, nearly exclusively 
settled on the seaboard. Of these, eighty- 
six per cent are Australian born—nearly 
ninety-seven per cent of British stock, 
but they are already (in their own opin- 
ion) a new race, tall, strong, athletic 
frontiersmen, charged with a lusty vigor, 
hard-bitten, sporting, hospitable and re- 
sourceful. A people admirably fitted for 
the task of developing a continent. They 
already look upon newcomers from Eng- 
land as another type, and call them Pom- 
mies. ‘ 

Yet Port Jackson on Botany Bay in 
what is now New South Wales was not 
settled until 1788, and it did not become 
a free self-governing colony until 1855. 
Compare this with our significant dates, 
1620 and 1776, and our diversified racial 
stocks and the history of our rapid con- 
tinental settlement. 

The inflow of population to Australia 
has been so recent and the population is 
so largely native born that the people are 
particularly sympathetic to advanced so- 
cial legislation. In what other country 
in the world are ships designed so that 
the crew occupies the finest quarters top- 
side? A bounty has long been given to 
mothers for each child. Let us never for- 
get that it was the Australian ballot which 
first freed America from the grosser 
forms of election corruption. The Aus- 
tralian character is, then, a recent devel- 
opment, coming in on the swell of the 
industrial age, interested in sound radical 
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legislation, capable of rapid social evolu- 
tion and destined to create a progressive 
society. 

Oddly enough, Australia’s energy and 
modern outlook is the product of a pe- 
culiar provincial clannishness which has 
persisted since the union of the several 
States (New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia, Tas- 
mania and Queensland) into a Common- 
wealth on January 7, 1901. Each com- 
munity arose as a result of separate 
colonial ventures, widely parted in space 
and unusually localized in feeling. For 
years. railway gauges varied between 
states. The newcomer from our stand- 
ardized land is surprised to learn that 
he must leave his train at the border 
of New South Wales. There, after a 
cup of tea in the dismal daybreak, he 
boards a new train which will take him 
to Victoria. This is as though a traveler 
in America had to change at Pittsburgh 
on his way from New York City to 
Cleveland. 

Essentially, Australians are generous 
but they have their foibles. I got on a 
street car at the Sydney railway station 
in the midnight hours, hoping to catch 
the last ferry at Circular Quay to Mos- 
man, in the era before the great bridge 
over the magnificent harbor had been 
built. I had to catch this ferry, or spend 
a dreary night in a hotel, so I ‘asked the 
ticket collector if there were any hope of 
a smart run down the deserted street, so 

(Continued on page 33) 
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about ten feet high. 
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Kangaroos and emus, 
who live amicably to- 
gether at Koala Park in 
New South Wales, like 
to cool off beneath the 
sprinklers on hot sum- 
mer days. The largest 
living kangaroos stand 


AS ANSE SEAS 


CALIFORNIA'S 
LOST ISLANDS 


by Curtis Zahn 


WHOEVER HAS SEEN the Channel Islands from the main- 
land of Southern California will not readily forget the expe- 
rience. They rise magically from the sea, and their rugged pro- 
files are constantly changing. And to the motorist driving down 
the modern highway that hugs the Pacific seaboard, they take 
on grotesque shapes ; sometimes appearing to be one solid mass, 
sometimes jutting forth as a myriad of tiny peaks. Then again 
they are gone, vanishing on apparently clear days. 

Some of their vast, romantic culture is public knowledge. 
Tourists, the world over, know that Catalina Island’s fabulous 
Avalon City is an all year resort. The yachtsman has explored 
Santa Cruz’s caves in small boats, and the sportsman has hunted 
wild boar abandoned on the isles more than a hundred years 
ago by Spanish convicts. Fishermen will declare that marlin, 
tuna and yellowtail are found liberally throughout the entire 250 
miles of the archipelago—from Anacapa rock off Santa Barbara 

to Los Coronados in Mexican waters south of San Diego. Arm- 

chair adventurers have thrilled at the voyages of Cabrillo, Vis- 
caino, Drake, Dana, all of whom made reference to the chain. 
Historians recall that California was itself thought to be a huge 
island; that it was named Nova Albion (Latin, for New Eng- 
land) by the English, and taken as a possession for Philip of 
Spain; that one of history’s greatest explorers still lies buried 
on one of the Channel islets. 

Anthropologists and sociologists, naturalists and geologists 
have combed their sleeping wastes to come away puzzled or 
excited by the scattered clues of a dynasty that came and went. 
Five nations have struggled for domination of their formidable, 
wave-lashed shores, and yet, all of them have seemingly lost. 

i Today, for the most part, the islands are deserted and forgotten. 

; Names like “Prisoner’s Harbor,” “Chinese Bay,” ““Smuggler’s 

Cove,” “Pirates Cave” are just so many words on a chart. 

Time and the elements have won out at last. Once again, the 

impregnable fortresses have resisted man’s invasion and the 

ie Channel Archipelago is back where it started a million years 
| ago. 

The Japanese and Chinese abalone camps disappeared years 


ichts are dwarfed by the massive crags of Pelican Bay on Santa Cruz 
losed to visitors today, the. island was once the mecca for 
thy sportsmen who hunted boar and goats. Before that it was the 
of eighty Spanish convicts who finally escaped to the mainland. 
eres Hills, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA AS SEEN BY SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


Early English, Spanish and Italian maps represented California as an island 

off the mainland of North America. This map was drawn by one of Sir 

Francis Drake’s cartographers and it carries the name Nova Albion, or New 
England. The Channel Islands lie just above the Tropic of Cancer. 


ago, and rum-runners of the early thirties made but a brief stand. 
Sheepherders—the only other visitors—had mostly deserted the 
forlorn strongholds before the turn of the century. Only on 
Catalina has man established a foothold. A few lighthouses, a 
few radio stations and one or two military outposts comprise 
the civilization on the twenty-six islands. 

The entire Channel Archipelago contains a vast and exotic 
store of tales. One reads a little here, sees a little there. It is 
told that English pirates hid in the harbors so dwarfed by tower- 
ing crags and preyed upon the Manila galleons. It is said that 
a Swiss-French colony once flourished on Santa Rosa island, 
tending as many as 60,000 sheep, forging their own wrought iron, 
making their own wine. The idyllic life featured a small church, 
nightly fandagoes, wild boar and fox hunts, isolated from and 
independent of the rest of the world. Legenders claim that a 
camp of eighty Spanish prisoners dwelt on Santa Cruz island 
more than a century ago, and that they too were cut off from 
the mainland. They. lived for years on the cattle, goats and pigs 
left for their use—then escaped on crude rafts made from cow- 
hide, leaving the boars which became huge and vicious. Spanish 
helmets and swords have been picked up now and then on most 
of the islands. A notation in the log of Viscaino refers to a 
never found temple to the God Chinigchinichi, supposedly on 
Catalina. 

Legends often run from fact to fiction, and yet, in reality 
the most dramatic part of the puzzle-picture concerns the two 
passing islands — San Miguel and its fellow traveler, San 
Nicholas. Both are running a race to the death. Both are devoid 
of life, except for one or two government weather station op- 
erators, a few foxes, mice, lizards—and the ever constant birds 
and seals. Each supported as many as eight hundred Indians 
at a time, and each is covered with literally thousands of skele- 
tons. Both have been transformed into rolling dunes that pour 
into the sea day after day and night after night. 

Who their first inhabitants were is unknown, although it is 
believed that all American Indians migrated down through Ber- 
ing Straits from Asia, Some authorities date the Channel Islands 
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to 2000 B.C. Dr. Malcolm Rogers, Di- 
rector of San Diego Museum of Man, 
and world’s authority on San Nicolas 
cultures believes his date of 900 A.D. to 
be conservative, and that a still earlier 
civilization is evident. No one explains 
the well designed, skilfully built boats 
described as canoas by early Spaniards. 
No historians believe that the native 
Canalino tribes in Southern California 
were capable of such advanced construc- 
tion, and some believe they may have 
come from the Columbia River about the 
time of Christ. Further, semi preserved 
specimens of the hulls indicate the use 
of redwood—not found much south of 
San Francisco. 

The origination of the tribes is un- 
known, but their life cycles are clearly 
revealed in the opened books of Indian 
middens. That both islets once were roll- 
ing, green hills, heavily forested is obvi- 
ous. Billions of land snail shells cover 
the now barren wastes, pointing to a time 
of luxuriant vegetation. The lime from 
their shells has formed “root casts” that 
show outlines of numerous large tree 
stumps. Quail, dove, ducks and migra- 
tory birds must have been comparatively 
abundant in the green, dew-drenched ver- 
dure that ran down to sandy beaches. 
Midden excavations show a “shell and 
bone” culture. Implements for trapping 
animals and harpooning fish are found. 
The inhabitants ate seals, swordfish, aba- 
lone, lobster. Their huts were built of 
wood or whalebone ribs and covered with 
skins. 

The life, for centuries, was one of ease. 
They traveled from island to island, and 
to the mainland in their plank boats which 
were caulked with reeds and asphaltom, 
the latter probably from the historically 
famed La Brea pits. They obtained soap- 
stone from Catalina, slate from Santa 
Cruz. Spearpoints came all the way from 
Invo County, Northeastern California, 


and some types of arrowheads Were made 
by Mohave desert tribes. “Jewel cases” 
were formed by sealing two abalone shells 
together. Fairly good stone or grass 
vases are found. "Fishhooks and other 
implements were made of shell. There is 
even evidence that tribal dances were as 
ornate as any found in the Americas, for 
the medicine men wore swordfish heads 
and bills, and were strikingly colored with 
paints. How long their idyllic, tranquil 
civilization lasted is mooted, but two dis- 
tinct forces were at work. One was na- 
ture. The other was man himself. In the 
sixteenth century, Shoshone Indians from 
the mainland invaded the Islands — and 
although the attack was similar to today’s 
landing barge maneuvers, it was on a 
smaller and more subtle scale. It took 
years of gradual infiltration and inter- 
marriage and much bloodshed, but for 
nearly two centuries, the Shoshones were 
to become the main inhabitants in an 
archipelago of polygot races. 

At the same time, other invasions were 
coming. Soon after Balboa’s 1513 dis- 
covery of the Pacific, 
was being conquered by the white man. 
A little later, exploring fingers began 
reaching north. Ship after ship, band af- 
ter band of Spanish conquistadors worked 
up the coast. Each time, they were beaten 
back by headwinds or starvation, but each 
time, they got a little farther. Finally, 
in 1542 Cabrillo’s two small ships got 
all the way to the Channel Islands. He 
died that same year at “Puerta de la 
Posesione” Cuyler’s harbor at San 
Miguel. His treatment of the Indians 
was fair and just—differing considerably 
from the attitude of Coronado who was 
pushing inland through New Mexico and 
Arizona. In that century the islanders 
were to see ships commanded by Drake 
and Viscaino. They were to become, 
whether or not they knew it, conquered 
subjects of Spain, and then England. 


Catalina Island is the only one of the Channel Islands on which man still remains in 
comfort. Yet, as this picture shows, there are still desolate regions not unlike those on 


the other islands in the archipelago. 


This harbor lies in the middle of the island and 


today it serves no useful purpose, except to provide a background for movie shipwrecks 
and settings. 


Central America’ 


Drake named the entire territory “Nova 
Albion”—Latin for New England—and 
all explorers charted the golden state as 
an enormous island. The tribes were to 
catch glimpses of the fabulous Manila 
gold galleons which sought refuge in the 
archipelago en route home to Spain, and 
still later to be visited by the whalers of 
Dana’s time. But for the most part, ships 
came and went. They were too clumsy 
to enter the treacherous waters of the 
island harbors except in emergency, and 
their crews were too anxious to investi- 
gate the mainland after months at sea. 
Not until the advent of the missionaries 
did the white man gain a foothold in the 
new country and signal a new era which 
directly influenced the lives of the In-. 
dians. 

The migrations of the south gained 
momentum; but two others were to come 
—one from the north and one from the 
east. In 1700 the Russians brought down 
boatloads of Aleutian Indians for the 
purpose of sea otter hunting. At that 
time, the lucrative business was bringing 
as much as a thousand dollars a pelt from 
China. The Aleuts were dumped on all 
the Channel Islands. Once a year, Rus- 
sian traders would arrive and collect the 
loot—but the end of sea Indian civiliza- 
tion came with them. Armed with rifles, 
the Aleuts soon found it easier to kill-and 
rob than hunt the wily otters. Within 
a short time they had wiped out most of 
the comparatively docile Shoshones and 
intermarried with their already inter- 
married wives. Then began the speedy 
downhill slide. By the time America’s 
Forty-niners reached the coast, island 
civilization was virtually extinct. The 
last survivors had been taken ashore in 
1835. Man’s role in the rise and fall of 
a dynasty had played its part, but the 
other force was also at work. 

The other force brought about the geo- 
logical defeat of the two islands them- 
selves. Technically, it was erosion 
brought about by a disturbance of na- 
ture’s balance. It started when the first 
tribes gained footholds on the Islands but 
its effects are only today becoming ap- 
parent. For too long a time the Indians 
had been cutting wood for fires and im- 
plements and cremations. Midden ex- 
cavations prove that later burials con- 
tained bodies scarcely seared, and that 
trees must have disappeared prior to the 
fifteenth century. Even Cabrillo de- 
scribed the San Miguel as poor. (“They 
ate nothing but fish. Fifty lived in one 
house, naked and filthy.”) The green 
grasses and plants were used for baskets 
and foods, and when they became scarce, 
the Indians uprooted them. 

Meanwhile, shifting sands and arid 


cycles were doing their part — covering 
(Continued on page 34) 
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GEORGIUS 
EVERHARDUS 
RUMPHIUS 


This copper engrav- 
ing of Rumphius was 


Ut p. NEMO, melts 2 Hl Cee a as 
Sons? es Mee Me 7 ba  |E made in 1696 when 


he was sixty-nine 
years of age and com- 


pletely blind. 
A PIONEER THE PORTLY AND DIGNIFIED clerk of the great and mighty Dutch 
East India Company who, one day in 1752, hired one Georg Everard 


Ss CIENTIST IN THE Rumpf for the military branch of the Company probably never remem- 
bered the name or face of the applicant. Nor the date, for that matter. 
To the clerk, who considered his own position quite important, the appli- 
EAST IN DIES cant was just another man who was willing to sign up as a colonial soldier, 
proof enough that he had not done too well at home. 
As it turned out later the applicant became one of the most important 
by Willy Ley men in Dutch colonial history even though he never obtained a high official 
rank. The clerk, who hired him, may have climbed higher on the official 
; ladder by patient desk warming and seniority, but nobody even knows his 
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name now. Nor does anybody care. 

We don’t know whether this unremem- 
bered clerk made young Rumpf fill out 
a questionnaire or attach a personal bi- 
ography to his application. It may be 
supposed that he did—the Dutch East 
Indies Company conducted its business 
in an orderly manner—and it may also 
be: supposed that these documents were 
thrown away or burned at a later date. 
With them we lost all the information 
about his early life, information for 
which historians would now give a great 
deal. 

As it is, our knowledge about Rumpf, 
or Rumphius as he is usually called, be- 
gins with the year 1653 which was the 
twenty-sixth year of his life, and the 
fact that he disembarked at the shore of 
the East Indian island of Ambon, or 
Amboyna, at that time the seat of the 
Dutch Colonial Government. 

What knowledge historians have about 
his earlier life has been pieced together 
from chance remarks in his later books 
and from a long letter written to the 
regional directors of the Company ten 
years after Rumphius’ arrival at Am- 
boyna. From these sources we know that 
he was born in 1627, that he was bap- 
tized a protestant and that his father’s 
first name was Augustus. But the date 
of his birth is unknown, the place of his 
birth doubtful and his nationality un- 
certain. 

It is certain that he grew up in Hanau, 
a city in Southern Germany, and that 
he attended the Gymnasium of that city 
until the age of eighteen. Later he once 
wrote mijn vaderlijke stad Hanau in one 
of his books and he signed the letter 
mentioned with “Georgius Everhardus 
Rumphius van Hanau.” Many authors 
have taken this “van Hanau” as well as 
the expression ‘‘my fathertown Hanau” 
as an indication that Hanau is the city 
of his birth. Actually both these refer- 
ences imply only that he came from this 
town and that his family lived there.. As 
a matter of fact a search of old birth 
records and church books had a nega- 
tive result and some authors have 
credited a county quite some distance 
from Hanau as the probable place of 
Rumphius’ birth. 

At any event it is certain that he was 
born somewhere near the River Main in 
southwestern Germany, but indications 
are that he was not a German. The fam- 
ily was protestant and it is known that 
Hanau and a large section of the sur- 
rounding country was then a place of 
refuge for large numbers of Dutch 
protestants who had fled their homes to 
escape religious persecution. That young 
Rumphius, immediately after leaving 
High School at the age of eighteen, went 
to Holland seems to indicate that he 
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spoke the language. He could not have 


learned it in school, where the stress was 
laid upon classic languages. It is reason- 
able to assume that he had learned it at 
home. And that he quickly fitted himself 
perfectly into Dutch surroundings also 
points at a Dutch family background. 

In Holland Rumphius enlisted as a 
soldier with troops that were supposed to 
defend the Republic of Venice. The con- 
tingent of troops embarked at a Dutch 
port, having been told that the easiest 
way to reach Venice was from the Adri- 
atic Sea, that is by ship. Actually the 
vessel and its living cargo were destined 
for Brazil, but they never got there. The 
ship was captured by a Portuguese war 
vessel as soon as it reached the open 
sea beyond the British Channel and 
was brought to Lisbon. For two years 
Rumphius and the others were kept as 
prisoners of war near Lisbon. After be- 
ing released Rumphius went back to Hol- 
land again and enlisted once more, this 
time with the Dutch East India Company. 

Augustus Rumphius, the father, had 
been an architect in Hanau. Georg 
Everard Rumphius, the son, must have 
learned a great deal of his father’s pro- 
fession at home and his superiors in the 
military service quickly learned about it. 
Three years after his arrival on the tropi- 
cal shores of Amboyna Rumphius was 
promoted, he became a vaandrig (cornet) 
in the Engineer Corps and the repair and 
maintenance of the fortifications of the 
island became one of his duties. 


Many of his laborers must have been | 


Malays and the conversation between the 
natives and the Dutch was halting, to 
say the least. The Dutch did not know 
Malay, or very little of it, and the Malay 
laborers had even less knowledge of 
Dutch. But they did get along fine with 
the vaandrig Rumphius because Rum- 
phius, having apparently a good deal of 
free time, had busied himself studying 
the Malay language. And then it dawned 
on him that he could do more than just 
obey orders, he could teach his fellow 
Dutchmen. Amboyna was a new world, 
there were plants nobody had ever 
studied carefully, there were thousands 
upon thousands of strange shells and sea 
creatures on the shores. And the Malay 
people told of other and even stranger 
things, provided you could understand 
their language. 

Rumphius applied for a transfer to 
the civil branch of the Company. The ap- 
plication was granted in 1657. He was 
made Onderkoopman (Junior Merchant) 
with residence at Hitoe, a place on the 
Northern peninsula of Amboyna. This 
accomplished Onderkoopman Rumphius 
sat down and compiled a Malay-Dutch 
dictionary. Although it apparently was 
never printed that dictionary did a great 
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deal in improving relationships between 
natives and colonizers. They now could 
get along linguistically. Rumphius’ spare 
hour entertainment was a long step to- 
ward extension of the Dutch colonial 
empire in the Indies. (Strangely enough 
Rumphius wrote Malay in Arabic script, 
instead of using Latin characters. ) 

Rumphius superiors, after some delay, 
made him a full Koopman (Merchant) 
with a salary of sixty guilders a month. 
That was in 1662, when Rumphius was 
thirty-five years old. To the vast ma-- 
jority of all the employees of the Dutch 
East India Company this would have 
been achievement in itself, but Rumphius 
was busy with bigger even if not newer 
plans. In 1663 he wrote the letter men- 
tioned before. It was addressed to the 
regional directors and announced his in- 
tention of writing a comprehensive book 
about the plants and animals of Am- 
boyna. He stated that he wanted to write 
it in Latin and that he would like to ask 
friends in Amsterdam to buy some books 
and instruments for him in Europe, pro- 
vided that the Honorable Regional Di- 
rectors would permit him to receive such 
merchandise. 

The permission was granted, but the 
East India Company took its monopoly 
seriously. The condition was that the 
parcels for Koopman Rumphius op het 
packhuys sullen worden gevisiteerd (shall 
be inspected at the warehouse) ... if — 
this should be an attempt of interfering 
with the monopoly the directors wanted 
to nip it in the bud. On the other hand, 
the directors made a mental note to that 
effect, that Koopman Rumphius was to 
be given every consideration if the re- 
quest was honest. 

If Rumphius felt insulted, he never 
said a word about it. Living with his 
wife—he had married in the meantime 
— away from the main settlement he 
worked happily and intensely on various 
books, troubled by nothing else than by 
the fact that his eyesight began to fail. 
The situation became serious in May 
1670 when cataracts developed in both 
eyes. One eye became blind, the other 
retained some slight power of vision. 

Then the machinery of the large com- 
pany began to grind in favor of Rum- 
phius. The directors realized that some- 
thing important was beginning to bear 
fruit and that it must not be interrupted 
for any reason that could be prevented. 
Rumphius was called to Amboyna Kas- 
teel, the main settlement and relieved of 
all of his duties as a merchant. He was 
made a member of the political court, © 
the court of justice and of similar bodies 
that did not claim any of his time. It 
was the simplest way of relieving him 
from routine duties and keeping his name 

(Continued on page 32) 


Rumphius finished his Herbariwm in 17Q1, only a year be- 
fore he died. This is one of the original drawings which 
: illustrated the classic. 
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This sketch of Ambon appeared in a Dutch book published in 1676 shortly after 
Rumphius went to the Dutch East Indies. Below is Rumphius’ engraving of the 
horseshoe crab. 
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The peafly nautilus was pictured in great detail by 
Rumphius. 
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The Shasta Dam in Central 
California, which will be 
completed this year, will 
have a waterfall three 
times the height of Niagara. 


STAND ON THE BANK oj a river. Most any river will do just so it 
isa big one. Then start pulling on your imagination and visualize, if you 
can, the colossal values that river has wasted through the centuries. In 
the first place, the fall of the water, as it wends its way to the sea, repre- 
sents power. The cumulative fall from source to mouth adds up to a 
tremendous amount of it. During the centuries in which a white man’s 
civilization has existed near that river’s bank, the water fall could have 
performed with only a fraction of its strength a huge portion of that area’s 
work as expressed in man-power, mule-power, slaves, endless toil, sweat 


and tears. 
RIVERS THAT F IGHT Then forget the power and look at the water itself. During rainy sea- 


sons the river channel has wasted enormous floods of it, doing little good 

and much damage. Months later, when crops were drying, grass parching 

c) and dust storms raging, those earlier floods, if held and properly distrib- 

AMERICA Ss BATTLES uted, would have been an invaluable blessing. But they are forever gone. 
If the spring deluges could have been rationed out to the river channel 

over a twelve-month period, boat transportation would have operated on a 

year round basis. What a bonanza this would have been in earlier days 

when water transport was the only quick method of getting from some 

3 by Ross L. Holman place to somewhere. 

With this picture well in mind you have the reason for the govern- 
ment’s vast conservation and reclamation program. It has been shaping 
up, dam by dam, river by river, since the beginning of the century, but 
the past decade has especially been an age of dam builders. More than 
eighty have been finished or put under construction. During the past two 
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E Black Star 
GRAND COULEE FROM THE AIR 


The mightiest of all dams and probably the biggest engineering project ever conceived by man, 

Grand Coulee and the Columbia River Project of which it is a part will restore fertility to an 

area as large as all Delaware. This aerial view shows the dam during high water. A portion of 

Mason City is in the center foreground. Across the river in the right foreground is the gov- 

ernment town for employees. Dimly seen in the distance is Steamboat Rock and the entrance 
to Grand Coulee. 
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years demands of power for vitally need- 
ed war industries have speeded the con- 
struction of those already building to a 
much earlier completion than originally 
contemplated, and secured authorization 
for others never contemplated at all. 
Many people who read fragmentary re- 
ports of this power project and that, this 
dam proposed and that one constructed, 
get nothing but a confused conception of 
what it is all about. This is especially 
true since the war situation has accentu- 
ated the need of new ones and the rushing 
to completion of old ones. The program, 
visualized in its entirety, involves taking 
a river at a time, with its tributaries, har- 
nessing their power and water facilities 
and stopping these priceless assets from 
rolling into the sea until they have served 
man’s purpose, As one dam after another 
is built from headwaters to mouth the 
river's flood madness is slowed down. 
In addition to holding back the water 
until needed each dam generates its quota 
of electric power and when the entire 
string, located at strategic points, has 
been completed from source to mouth, 
the maximum power resources of the en- 
tire river have been harnessed. After it 
has been trapped and put to man’s use, 
the total electric energy generated by each 
large river is colossal when measured 
by the non-hydro facilities that existed 
before we learned what a force water 
power is. Judging from the amount of 
energy bridled by the comparatively little 
work already done you can imagine what 
the total electric output for the nation 
will be when and if every important river 
system in the country has been shackled 
from end to end. Then, when all the 
rivers become one river, what a great 
river that will be! 
In order to get a clear conception of 
just what each river project can accom- 
plish let us take some of those already 
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well on the way to completion. None of 
them is yet really finished. The jobs 
each one is supposed to do vary in both 
size and novelty. Among these the Ten- 
nessee Valley project is probably the most 
publicized and most nearly completed, 
though far from being the most ambi- 
tious. The main body of the Tennessee 
begins near Knoxville, Tenn. It flows 
south into Alabama, west to the Missis- 
sippi line, and north through West Ten- 
nessee into the Ohio near Paducah, Ky. 
Its numerous tributaries begin far east 
and northeast of Knoxville in the moun- 
tains of E. Tennessee and No. Carolina. 

To control this river system twenty- 
five dams have been constructed, started 
or authorized. Nine of them are on the 
Tennessee proper; the others are on the 
tributaries to control the enormous flood 
waters that feed the main stream. Seven 
of the nine dams on the Tennessee proper 
have been completed; four on the tribu- 
taries. 

Better to understand the TVA system 
let us begin at one of the headwater trib- 
utaries, Clinch River. The Clinch, be- 
fore TVA, poured into the Tennessee a 
great deluge of water that created one 
of the most serious flood problems of that 
river. 

But across the Clinch at a strategic 
point now sits Norris, the grandaddy of 
all the TVA dams. It straddles a nar- 
row gorge through which the river flows 
and the site was selected as one that 
would impound more water than any 
other on that stream. It was completed 
in 1936. Since then the Tennessee River 
has been relieved of much of the surging 
floods with which it was overwhelmed. 
With a mountain to the right, another to 
the left and a 250-foot dam in front, there 
was only one thing the flood waters of 
the Clinch could do when they butted 
against this barrier of concrete and steel. 


U. S. Bureau of Fishenses 


LADDERS FOR FISH 
TO CLIMB 


The construction of the fish 
ladders at Bonneville saved 
a ten-million-dollar salmon 
industry. Every year the sal- 
mon migrate hundreds of 
miles up the Colombia to 
spawn. The salmon leap up 
this staircase of pools with 
the greatest ease and their: 
fingerling offspring return 
to the Pacific by the same 
route. 


They started backing up. They backed 
and backed and kept on backing. In 
their reverse movement they commenced 
spreading over lowlands, farms and 
towns until they formed a lake of 54,000 
acres. By the time the back waters ac- 
cumulated enough to reach the spillways 
of the dam they had covered much valu- 
able property. If you want to visit the 
town of Loyston, for instance, you have 
to dive 250 feet to find it. One of the 
costs of the TVA project was buying 
up the real estate that was to be drowned 
by this and other impounded lakes. 

When you get the story of Norris Dam 
and the waters impounded behind it, you 
learn the aims and purposes of the other 
dams that extend from the headwaters 
down to the mouth of the Tennessee near 
Paducah, Kentucky. Each dam _ im- 
pounds its own lake. As waters are re- 
leased through these dams during the 
year they generate power. They help 
increase the dry weather flow of the river 
to a navigable level. During rainy sea- 
sons they prevent the flooding of towns 
and farms downstream and lower the 
crest of the Mississippi River floods of 
which they would eventually form a part 
if not held back. 

Follow the Clinch on down to the Ten- 
nessee River near Knoxville where the 
main river begins. From here on the 
Tennessee River channel is expected to 
become’ navigable the year round, Fifty 
miles below Knoxville is Fort Loudon 
Dam which will impound enough water 
to make the river navigable between it 
and Knoxville. Watt’s Bar Dam sev- 
enty-two miles below Fort Loudon will 
enable boats to go that much further. 
And so on, from dam to dam, clear to the 
mouth, navigation can be maintained on 
a year round basis over a 625-mile river 
course, that was once out of commission 
for shipping much of the year. 
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THE SPILLWAYS AT BOULDER DAM 


The spillways at Boulder Dam provide a thrilling spectacle for motor- 
ists and pedestrians. These spillways which flank the Arizona and 


Nevada side of the dam are each big enough to float a battleship. 
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BONNEVILLE DAM 
Bonneville Dam stands about three hundred miles below Grand Coulee 
on the Columbia. When’the seven other proposed dams on the Colum- 
bia are built they will produce as much electrical power as the whole 
electric industry of the country produced a little over three years ago. 


The largest lake on this water course will be the one impounded — 


by the Kentucky Dam near the mouth. It will be the nation’s largest 
artificial lake on an inland stream, with a shore line of two thousand 
miles. This one dam will of itself extend the navigation channel 
184.3 miles up the river. 

Each one of the dams will deepen the channel and, unless used 
strictly for storage, will generate its quota of power. Out of all 
these power structures will eventually leap three million kilowatts of 
harnessed lightening to light our farms, make our aluminum, milk 
our cows, churn our cream, cook our meals, freeze our ice cubes, and 
do all other acts and things that an electrified economy is supposed 
to do. Lights are now flashing on farms, hamlets and rural sections 
that had been under kerosene domination for hundreds of years. 

Today approximately eighty per cent of all TVA power has gone 
to war. In fact, the war is chewing big hunks out of every major 
power system in the country as we will see later, but due to its more 
advanced construction TVA now furnishes more of it to the war 
effort than any other electric system in the western hemisphere. To 
meet the needs of our armed services Cherokee Dam on the Holston 
River, a tributary of Tennessee, was authorized and built in sixteen 
months. Douglas Dam on the turbulent French Broad tributary went 
into construction on a twenty-four hour schedule with three shifts 
of workers. It was completed in a record time of twelve months 
and nineteen days, soon enough to impound the spring floods of 
1943. 

One wonders what might have happened to our war effort if the 
gigantic TVA system and other power projects started within past 
few years hadn’t been as far along as they were. There is enough 
power in the TVA to produce the aluminum for 125,000 planes that 
are now talking to Hitler and Tojo in the only language they under- 
stand. The plant of the Aluminum Company of America at Alcoa, 
Tennessee, and the Reynolds plant at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, are 
supplying the metal without which our air power would be nil. 
Where, oh where, would we be, without those precious water facil- 
ities ? 

Besides aluminum, TVA power is producing chemicals, munitions, 
bombers, fertilizers, etc. It supplies the electric energy for the huge 
Vultee plant at Nashville, the Ingalls Shipbuilding works at Decatur 
and the $100,000,000-steel assembly plant at Huntsville, Alabama. 
The Huntsville plant also manufactures a gas that will be used to 
choke the Japs in gas warfare if they start anything funny along 
this line. In fact, the Tennessee River system is now generating 
more than half as much electric power as was used in the entire 
U.S.A. in the first World War. 

Leaving the TVA project we go west to the Colorado whose waters 
are harnessed much like those of the Tennessee but perform fantastic 
jobs the Tennessee never dreamed of doing. The Colorado used 
to be a turbulent, rip-roaring stream flowing through mile-deep can- 
yons, and when it went on a rampage its flood damage was terrific. 
With the construction of Boulder Dam her ferocious nature has been 
quieted and she is tame as a kitten. Her actions are now controlled 
by levers and push buttons. Nature never provided a better hole 
for a dam than the Black Canyon across which Boulder stretches 
from the Arizona to the Nevada side. With these huge canyon walls 
to buttress it, man has built the highest dam in the world. It rises 
730 feet and is 650 feet thick at the base. It used enough concrete 
to build a monument one hundred feet square and two miles high. The 
power house below it contains more than ten acres of floor space. 

No water flows over the top of this dam. It is turned into huge 


penstocks that measure eight and one half to 30 feet in diameter. 


The water passes out of the large penstocks into smaller ones and its 
flow is directed from the water control office. If water is needed on 
a certain project, for instance, the necessary gadget is worked and old 
man river rolls right along, but he rolls in the direction the water- 
master wants him to go. 


CHICKAMAUGA DAM 


The dams which comprise 
the TVA are doing a Her- 
culean task in supplying 
power for war industries. It 
furnishes more power to the 
war effort than any other 
electric system in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 
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Boulder Dam annually produces over three and one half billion 
kilowatt hours of current. Much of it is used to build planes in the 
factories around the Los Angeles area. 

While Boulder generates a large amount of power that will eventu- 


ally amount to 4,330,000,000 kilowatt hours annually, she does two 
other jobs. She impounds the largest artificial lake in the world 


which will be used for irrigation. If you don’t believe an uncon- 
trollable river wastes a lot of precious water at flood tide take a 
squint at these figures: Lake Meade now holds enough of it to give 
every man, woman and child in the world 5,000 gallons. Lake 
Meade’s water is used to irrigate a 1,900,000-acre desert that was 
once drier than Sahara. This stretch of nature’s scorched earth is 
some of the most fertile soil in the world and all it needs is Wales 
to make it blossom as the rose. 

Going 155 miles down the Colorado from Boulder, we find Parker 
Dam which impounds a diversion reservoir. One billion gallons 
a day are diverted from Colorado at this point three hundred miles 
straight west to furnish Los Angeles and twelve other cities com- 
prising forty-four per cent of California’s population. This water 
goes through 108 miles of tunnel, a lot of desert and climbs a moun- 
tain. It tops this mountain in five jumps with a power pumping sta- 
tion at each jump. One of the tunnels, the Coachella, is eighteen 
miles long, while the San Jacinto is thirteen. 

Davis Dam, about half way between Boulder and Parker, has been 


contracted but probably won’t be finished until after the war. 


Leaving the Colorado project we will go about as far west as we 
can travel without getting our feet wet. The Central Valley in 
California involves two rivers, the Sacramento and San Joaquin. 
The Sacramento flows from northern California toward the south; 
the San Joaquin from the south toward the north. They meet and 


flow into the Suison Bay in one common delta. The main purpose : 


of this project is irrigation. The Sacramento Valley comprises only 
one-third of Central Valley’s usable land and gets two-thirds of the 
rain fall. The San Joaquin comprises two-thirds of the land and 
gets only a third of the rain. The project, when completed, is sup- 
posed to even up this discrimination by using man’s irrigation to 
supplement nature’s. 

To do this Shasta Dam is being built on the Sacramento; Friant 
Dam on the San Joaquin. During the past 40 years there have been 
built in California 618 dams to handle irrigation and other needs. 
Yet the state’s lands are drying up and going out of production at 
an alarming rate. Shasta and Friant dams will remedy this situation 
by producing 70 per cent as much water for irrigation as the other 
618 combined. 

Shasta Dam is another giant structure. Its water fall has three 
times the drop of Niagara Falls and will use more concrete in its 
construction than even Boulder. 

Now to even up the water needs of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin sections of Central Valley a lot of the water impounded 
behind Shasta will be sent further south through canals and new 
channels. The Friant Dam in South Central California will turn 
the San Joaquin squarely around and run it south instead of north, 
and thus provide more irrigation where needed. Like other huge 
dams both of these will generate electric power. Shasta, with 
1,500,000,000 kilowatt hours annually, will add 25 per cent to north- 
ern California’s output. This dam is expected to be completed in 
1944, 

The Columbia River project is probably the biggest engineering 
job ever conceived by man. It harnesses this river by a system that 
will eventually generate power enough to equal one-twelfth the pres- 
ent whole United States output, and far more than that if seven 
other dams are built as proposed. Through irrigation it will restore 
fertility to a dry area of the northwest as big as the state of Delaware. 


(Continued on page 34) 


THE COLOSSUS OF THE COLORADO 


The dam which tamed the turbulent 
waters of the Colorado River stretches 
across Black Canyon from the Arizona 
to the Nevada side. Much of the 
electricity it produces is sent to war 
factories near Los Angeles. 
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Black 
THE GIANT IN ACTION 
The man made waterfall at Grand Coulee is an incomparable spectacle. 
The dam is as high as a forty-six story building, four fifths of a mile 
long at its crest and as thick as two and one half blocks, In its con- 
struction enough concrete was used to build four pyramids the size of 
the great pyramid of Egypt. 


THE MIGHT 
OF THE 
UKRAINE 


by Albert Parry 
Photographs from Sovfoto 


MY MEMORY of the Ukraine is one of 
sunflowers luxuriating in front of white- 
washed village cottages with their straw 
roofs; of swarthy, short-statured, but 
handsome men; of beautiful maidens in 
embroidered dresses and wearing old 
coins strung into necklaces. I recall the 
gay and the haunting melodies sung or 
played by those Ukrainian peasants be- 
neath the southern star-studded skies; 
the colors, sounds, and smells of country 
fairs, town markets, and. city plazas at 
the foot.of stately cathedrals on high 
holidays, all sunlit and laughing and 
cursing and boisterous too. 

The western Ukraine, to. me, means 
pages and pages of Nikolai Gogol who 
lived one hundred years ago but whose 
pen is eternally true, the pen that 
wrote the famous passage beginning: 
“Wonderful is the Dnieper in quiet 
weather ” Gogol’s legendary Cos- 
sacks of Zaporozhiye — of the Trans- 
Rapids country in the wild times of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—live 
again as they ride forth to their wars un- 
der Taras Bulba, the hearty fighter. But 
there is also the milder, more melan- 
choly tone of another Ukrainian poet, 
Taras Shevchenko, who shed his tears 
over the sad fate of his beloved Kiev 
and Kanev countryside. The central 
Ukrainian steppes bring back the name 


IN DEFENSE OF KHARKOV 


of Vladimir Korolenko and his sunny or 
indignant tales, so many of them writ- 
ten in his home at Poltava. And, finally 
the eastern Ukraine—the region border- 
ing on the Azov Sea and the Don Cos- 
sack land—emerges sharpest as I go back 
to Anton Chekhov’s The Steppe, the 
Story of One Journey. The journey is 
that of a little country boy being taken 
to the city for schooling; of a caravan 
with which he travels across the fragrant, — 
mysterious and exciting steppe; of shep- 
herds, roadside inns, story-telling around 
fragrant bonfires, and of a sudden sum- 
mer thunderstorm over the Russian 
prairie. Most unashamedly tears come to 
my eyes as | re-read Chekhov’s narrative. 
For my own childhood in that eastern 
region returns to me like an old dream 
magically re-spun. 

By 1941, of course, the Dnieper land 
was a different Ukraine. Kiev was not 
only the site of Russia’s earliest cultured 
state, founded at the dawn of the tenth 
century, and sacked to death by the 
Tatars and other invaders three hundred 
years later. In 1941, in the shadow of 
the thousand-year-old Sophia Cathedral, 
there were nearly two sco.es of Soviet 
universities, colleges, technical schools, 
museums, libraries and_ galleries, with 
at least 30,000 students and hundreds 
of professors, curators, librarians, 


This picture of Kharkov was taken after “the Pittsburgh of the Ukraine’’ had been evacuated by the Nazis. 
22 The famous Palace of Industry seen in the background, as well as all the other important buildings in the city, 


have been burned and gutted or completely destroyed. 
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laboratory specialists and other scholars. Although no longer | 
the capital of princes and prelates, and with the celebrated 
catacombs of its Pechersk Monastery a curiosity rather than 
an object of worship, Kiev on the eve of the Hitlerite in- 
vasion was still the Ukraine’s cultural center as well as Rus- 
sia’s third largest city—its million inhabitants placing it just 
behind Moscow and Leningrad. It was a modern political 
nucleus as well. In 1940 with the addition of what used 
to be Poland’s west Ukrainian (Galician) lands and Ru- 
mania’s north Bukovina, Kiev was the administrative center 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic grown to more 
than 200,000 square miles and nearly 39,000,000 inhabitants. 
And its unique perch on the bluffs above the Dnieper River 
made Kiev one of Slavdom’s most picturesque cities. 

In Poltava you may have expected to find historical relics 
alone—the tomb of the Swedish soldiers who had been 
brought here by mad Charles XII in 1709 only to perish at 
the hands of the Russian soldiers of Peter the Great; or 
some reminders of Mazeppa, the ill-starred traitor who tried 
to bring his Ukrainians over to Charles. You will see sundry 
monuments, true enough, and from the Swedish tomb there 
is a fine view of the old battlefield. But you will also see 
chimney stacks, or whatever remains of Poltava as a Soviet- 
built rail center and city of light industries after the retreat- 
ing Nazis dynamited it. 

Even under the tsars, the Black Sea ports of Nikolaev 
and Kherson were shipbuilding cities. Iron ore was dug at 
Krivoi Rog, and manganese at Nikopol. But the Soviets, in 
the two decades from 1921 to 1941, greatly expanded and 
improved all those Ukrainian docks, mines and _ plants. 
Kharkov, until then known mainly for its university founded 
in 1805, by the time Hitler struck was a city of more than 
800,000 and “‘the Pittsburgh of the Ukraine.’”” Twice taken 
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In their retreat from the Ukraine the Germans destroyed everything possible 
including live stock and orchards. The school in Belgorod, not far fror 
Kharkov, was dynamited. 
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The Ukraine was the chief wheat producing section of the Soviet Union 
This is a typical scene on a collective farm before the German invasion 


VICTORY AT POLTAVA 


At Poltava in 1709 Peter the Great won a great victory over Charles XII of Sweden 
which secured for Russia its proper place on the Baltic and enabled him to lay the 
foundations for the city which once bore his name—St. Petersburg. 


and demolished by the Nazis, it is a 
burned-out shell of its former self. The 
far famed Palace of Industry has been 
reduced to rubble. Some of Kharkov’s 
machinery and personnel were evacuated 
to Siberia in good season, and now, from 
his new home and job in the Altai Moun- 
tains on the borders of western China, 
a friend of mine—an electrical engineer 
from Kharkov—writes: “To think that 
all we built in these past twenty years is 
in ruins!” 

Blown to bits, once by the withdrawing 
Red Army, then by the defeated Nazis, 
lies at Dnepropetrovsk the giant struc- 
ture of the Dnieper Dam that used to 
make vast stretches of the Ukraine 
bright with light and hum with work. 
Beautiful Odessa, ‘the Southern Pal- 
myra,’’ has been delivered from its Nazi 
yoke and its comic Rumanian name of 
“Antonescu” (after a Bucharest Quis- 
ling), and practically all Ukrainia is 
recovering, rebuilding, finding new blood 
and courage. 

The Donets Basin, perhaps the richest 
part of the Ukraine, is pumping the 
water out of the 140 square miles of coal 
pits flooded by the Germans on the eve 
of their retreat. It will take years of 
effort and much new machinery to re- 
move all the water and repair the dam- 
age, but the Russians are determined. 
How immense a task looms before the 
Russians may be seen from this compari- 
son: both in size and economic role the 
Donets Basin (or the Donbass, as the 
Russian word has it) equals western 
Pennsylvania, northern West Virginia, 
and eastern Ohio put together. In pre- 
war days, the rich farming lands of the 
Donbass totaled 4,634,000 acres, of 
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which 4,325,000 were collectivized. The 
mineral wealth was tremendous and of 
a happy juxtaposition: coal and iron 
were found side by side. Before this 
war, the coal, steel, coke, chemical and 
machine-building industries of the Donets 
Basin employed 1,300,000 workers. Of 
these, 400,000 were coal miners. At one 
period the coal of the Donbass supplied 
ninety per cent of Russia’s needs, but, as 
fresh deposits were opened to exploita- 
tion in the Urals, western Siberia, and 
other areas, the coal of the Donets Basin 
was furnishing but seventy per cent of 
Russia’s entire production. Shortly be- 
fore World War II, the Donbass counted 
100,000 workers in its huge steel mills. 
The furnaces of the Basin produced 
more than forty per cent of Russia’s pig 
iron and more than one-third of her 
rolled steel. These proportions, too, 
tended to decrease — although absolute 
figures of production did not—as the 
steel industries beyond the Urals ex- 
panded throughout the 1930's. 

When on June 22, 1941, the Nazis at- 
tacked Russia, the Moscow government 
stepped up the already inaugurated 
evacuation of the Donbass mine- and 
mill-equipment and workers. Huge plants 
in their entirety were shipped by rail to 
be reassembled in western Siberia, where 
in rare foresight many buildings had 
been erected a few years before to house 
these men and machines. Even such 
newspapers as the Donbass were trans- 
ferred, and were for many months pub- 
lished in the Urals under their old 
Ukrainian names. 

In the summer of 1942, driving toward 
the Caucasus and Stalingrad, Hitler’s 
troops captured the remaining eastern 
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Before Kharkov was destroyed by the 

Germans this statue of the famous 

Ukrainian poet, Taras Shevchenko, stood 

in the principal square of the city. The 

figures at the base of the statue sym- 

bolize the struggle of the Ukrainian 
people to achieve freedom. 


part of the Donets Basin but again they 
found hardly a mine or a mill in work- 
ing order. The fact that the Nazis tried 
to round up the few remaining Ukrainian 
miners for shipment to the collieries in 
Germany and northeastern France shows 
that there were no mines left in the 
Donets Basin for these prisoners to man. 
But although a number of these shafts 
had been flooded by the Russians in the 
scorched-earth policy of their early re- 
treats, the ruination was nothing com- 
pared with the Nazi-wrought destruction 
on the eve of the German ebb from the 
Ukraine. The demolition and flooding 
was Carried out by specially trained Hit- 
lerite detachments in a most thorough. 
fashion. That is why the Russians have 
before them such a Gargantuan task of 
reconstruction. 

Through the centuries of Ukrainian 
history, there were intervals when this 
fertile region smiled with peace and 
bread in spite of war and hunger raging 
in neighboring provinces. Such eras 
were rare, however. The Ukraine’s rec- 
ord on the whole is one of strife and 
trouble. The country is too wealthy and 
too strategically placed. Some three cen- 
turies back, as the Tatar and Turkish 
stream of invasions began to recede, and 
Kiev once more raised her proud head 
amid her own ashes, the Slavs of the 
Ukraine refused to become an integral 
part of either Poland or Russia. Alli- 
ances, yes, these could be and were ac- 
cepted by the Cossack aristocracy ruling 
the tall-grass and sweet-flowered steppes 
from their strongholds on the Dnieper 
banks. But then, at times, the Hetmans. 
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. RUSSIA’S HOLIEST CITY 


Among many. historic buildings destroyed by the German armies retreating from the Ukraine was the most 

highly revered convent in Russia—Holy Lavra in Kiev. It was founded in the eleventh century by a hermit 

who lived in a cave on the banks of the Dnieper. The buildings shown here dated from the eighteenth cen- 
tury and before the revolution they were visited by over a hundred thousand pilgrims annually. 


(chiefs) of the Ukraine made common 
cause even with the Moslem “infidels’— 
the sultans of Turkey and the khans of 
the Crimea to storm either the Poles or 
the Muscovites, or both, when it suited 
those Ukrainians’ purposes. 

And yet, somehow, the fierce warriors 
of the Dnieper and the Dniester and the 
Donets were insecure. They failed in an 
effort to build a state of their own, truly 
independent and_ self-contained. The 
Cossack aristocracy for one thing over- 
looked the necessity of building such a 
state together with the poorer strata of 
Ukrainians--— with the men who were 
ploughmen rather than horsemen, civil- 
ians rather than warriors. Hence, after 
a period of flirting with the Polish kings 
of Warsaw, a Hetman of the Ukraine 
finally signed an agreement with a Tsar 
of Moscow. 

The year was 1654. The background 
was one of a horrible massacre of Poles 
and Jews in the western Ukraine by the 


Hetman’s Cossacks on a rampage. Het-: 


man Bogdan Khmelnitsky’s agreement 
with Tsar Alexis had as its mainspring 
the Ukrainians’ closer kinship with the 
Russians than with the Poles. The 
Ukrainian and Russian languages and 
cultures were indeed quite similar. The 
faith of the two ethnic groups was the 
same East Orthodox religion, whereas 
the Poles were Roman Catholics. But for 
years and centuries after Khmelnitsky 


signed that agreement, many Ukrainians 
angrily objected to the Russians’ inter- 
pretation of the Hetman’s allegiance. 
The richer of the Ukrainians wanted an 
autonomy within Russia; later, numerous 
leaders called for a complete secession 
and sovereignty of their southern steppes. 
The tsars, however, once receiving the 
Ukraine from Khmelnitsky, prevailed 
upon the Hetman’s successors to yield 
again and again. The inroads into the 
Ukrainians’ rights Were steady and far- 
reaching. Finally, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the custom line between the Ukraine 
and Russia was abolished and serfdom 
was introduced as it existed in the rest 
of European Russia. Free Cossacks of 
the Dnieper were cashiered or trans- 
ferred by Catherine II to the far-off 
fighting lines of the North Caucasus. 
Some of Khmelnitsky’s successors 
tried revolts and alliances with the Poles 
and the Swedes, but the populace on the 
whole did not support such uprisings. 
The patriots of the “borderland” (which 
is the exact meaning of the word 
“Ukraine”) could not agree among them- 
selves. The aristocrats among them 
haughtily expected the peasant masses to 
follow them in the anti-Russian rebel- 
lions without their doing or promising 
any alleviation of the lot of these peas- 
ants. On occasion, as in Peter the 
Great’s time, the tsarist government clev- 
erly exploited this error of the Dnieper 


noblemen by encouraging complaints of — 
peasants and rank-and-file Cossacks 
against their native rulers. A few of the 
noblemen made the further mistake of 
soliciting the help of the Polish kings 
and nobles, and there was no more 
hideous poison to the masses of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox than the thought of 
an alliance with the Catholics to the west. 
The Ukraine remained Russia’s, The 
Russian language was now compulsory ; 
the Ukrainian was a despised “dialect,” 
the “language of mouzhiks.” The tsars 
would not even call the rich land by its 
proper name. It was “Little Russia’ 
populated by “Little Russians,” and both 
innovations were fiercely resented by the 
Ukrainians. In the meantime the tsars 
and tsarinas—particularly Catherine the 
Great—were bringing into the Ukraine a 
number of Russian noblemen by reward- 
ing the latter with huge estates and serfs 
in that fertile region. These nobles, of 
course, would not consider revolting 
against such gracious sovereigns. Many 
Ukrainian noblemen were similarly 
bribed by the Romanovs, particularly 
those who succeeded Peter the Great. 
These, too, remained faithful to the gov- 
ernment of the tsars. In addition, the 
Russian government began to settle in 
various Ukrainian areas thousands of 
German colonists, Serb refugees from 
the Turkish yoke, Czech immigrants who 


(Continued on page 30) 


THE STADIUM AT KIEV 


The Soviet Union has al- 
ways encouraged physical 
culture and sports. Before 
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‘the war Kiev was particu 
larly proud of the Dynamo 
Stadium shown in this aerial 
photograph. Doubtless, it 

lies in ruins today. 


WARTIME CONDITIONS have cut 
down on Florida’s tourist trade. There 
aren’t many folks from “up north” roam- 
ing the state and taking snapshots of each 
other picking oranges. Now-a-days it is 
the Florida citrus products that are doing 
‘the traveling. They have become “fight- 
ing food” and a high percentage ‘of this 
year’s crop has been sent to the armed 
forces or to Lend-Lease agencies. 

Scarcely a week passes but what some 
homesick Florida boy writes from Alaska 
or the Solomons, from Iceland or New 
Caledonia, telling how he has found the 
label from a can of citrus juice packed 
in his own home town. 

“I am keeping it along with my other 
war souvenirs,” he adds nostalgically. 

Doctors have learned that citrus fruits 
can supply vitamins needed by fighting 
men. Soldiers, sailors, fliers and marines 
should get a minimum of seventy-five 
milligrams of vitamin C each day. For 
special activities, where every ounce of 
energy plus “something extra” is needed, 
the minimum is raised to 105-115 milli- 
grams per day. 

The vitamin C from Florida citrus 
products is helping bomber crews and 
fighter pilots withstand high altitudes. It 
is also helping submarine crews stand the 


pressure of the oceans’ depths. Vitamin 
A, which is also found in citrus juice, im- 
proves sight by night and is needed by 
commandos and raiders. 

In addition to keeping fighters fit, citrus 
juice is also being used to promote the 
healing of wounds and to soften the shock 
of injuries and surgical operations. Only 
a short time ago, a British doctor reported 
that fifty-seven cases of TNT poisoning 
had been successfully treated with orange 
juice. 

For these reasons, the production and 
distribution of citrus fruits has become 
as important to the fighting men as have 
oil and rubber to the machines of war. 

Citrus growing is a year-round busi- 
ness, although the casual observer will 
notice activity in the groves only during 
the picking season. At other times, the 
trees seem to be left pretty much to them- 
selves. 

This is not the case, however. They 


‘must be watched and cared for from the 


time the trees are fragrant masses of blos- 
som in the early spring until the ripened 
fruit ts picked the following winter. 
The trees must be pruned, sprayed and 
fertilized. The ground must be cultivated 
and the weeds kept down. Sometimes the 
grove owner does this himself, but often 


he employs a company that specializes in 
grove maintenance. This company sup- 
plies the workers and equipment, pruning, 
spraying or cultivating when such care 
is needed. At picking time the packing 
companies take over, buying the fruit on 
the tree and sending in gangs of pickers 
with their tall cypress ladders, their crates 
and their trucks. 

From the groves, the fruit goes to the 
packing houses where it is sorted, washed 
and arranged in crates for shipment. Or 
it may be sent to the canning and preserv- 
ing plants for processing. 

Thus, it would seem that the grove 
owner has nothing to do but smell the 
orange blossoms and enjoy the profits. 
But he has plenty of worries. In addition 
to the risks of frost, hurricanes, drought, 
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Today the orange blossoms for our fighting force 

In concentrated form oranges with their importas 

vitamin C are sent to our soldiers all over th 
world. 


At picking time the orange grove pays golden rewards for months of painstaking labor. Citrus growing 
is a year-round business, and the trees must be cared for constantly from blossom time in early spring 


until the ripened fruit is picked the following winter. 
B R 2 A golden cascade, these oranges are on the we 


to the cannery where their juice will be prepare 
for overseas shipment. 


Let's Drait Our 
Bees 


by Hal Stadler and 
Doug Metzler 
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The enemy is crossing river behind our right flank, en ; 
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(35 to 50 word messages can be enclosed in t 


The drawings and photographs above indicate 
the method by which message containers can 
At the right is a honey 
farm where a bee keeper is busy removing 
honey from the movable frames. 
fine black net over his face as a protection 
against stings and is using a bee-smoker which 
quiets the bees and make them easier to 


be attached to bees. 
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Enlarged view of BEE with attached massage capsule. 


He wears a 


DO YOU THINK it possible for tiny 
honey bees to carry messages in war time 
just like the carrier pigeons? It sounds 
like a fantastic idea but it has been done 
by retreating Chinese soldiers. The 
messages were printed on very thin pa- 
per, enclosed in a small pellicle, and car- 
ried across the Japanese lines to the rear, 
where spies waited at the hives to receive 
them. 

Honey bees have a homing. instinct. 
Each bee gets its bearing before flying 
away from its hive, and it will invariably 
return in due time. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the extreme length of flight 
away from its own hive is about three to 
four miles. For short distances, say 
from one-half mile to three miles, it is 
possible to use bees as message carriers 
more or less effectively. 
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I - Only worker bees can be used- 
II - They DO have a homing instinct. 


III - The message is inserted in a 
tiny capsule, shown below. 
e 


IV - A small piece of linen thread 
and Scotch tape complete the 


f the bee, and he is ready to 


worker bee showing 


eangule 


a it is expected to rebderse the operat ion at the 
ent. Our positions are intact. GHQ, x~<-81 


About two years ago a prominent en- 
gineer in the Hawaiian Islands experi- 
mented with a large degree of success 
in proving bees could be used as carriers. 
He presented the results of his experi- 
ments to officers of the Signal Corps of 
the United States Army. They thought 
the idea was well worth considering but 
what progress has been made to date re- 
mains a military secret. 

Our bee carrier experimenter took 
some of the bees a mile or so from their 
native hive where he administered a 
small shot of ether, which put them to 
sleep temporarily. He then attached to 
their bodies between the second and third 
set of legs a tiny capsule—much the same 
as our medicine capsule—which con- 
tained a message typed on a small, very 
thin piece of paper. These the insects 

were able to carry easily, 
because a worker bee can 
carry its own weight in 
nectar, and the tiny cap- 
sule with the message 
weighs much less than 
the bee itself. 

/ The ether soon wore 
off and the bees buzzed 
right up in the air and 
headed straight for their 
home base. There help- 


procedure. ers were on hand to cap- 
ture the wily little fel- 
Vv - Tie the capsule around the body lows. and collect the 


messages safely. The 
experiment has been re- 
peated several times, 
and in each instance the 
bees with their tiny mes- 
sage container arrived 
promptly. 

It is not only possible 
but entirely practical to 
use message carrying 
bees in those battle areas 
where it would be im- 
possible for homing 
pigeons even to hope to 
get through. The bees 
are so small that it 
would be exceedingly 


difficult for the enemy to 
(Continued on page 34) 


and in front is one of the semi- 
circular carved “moonstones” that 
are one of the most pleasing features 
of Ceylon ruins. 

More familiar to the Western eye 
is the imposing Jetawanarama. It is 
a large temple, 170 feet long, 70 feet 
wide and 70 feet high. With its fine 
proportions and stately pillars, if one 
can for the moment forget the head- 
less Buddha image at the end, the 
Western visitor gets the impression 
of looking up at some old roofless 
English abbey. 


- Burma is a land of equally famous 
Buddhist monuments. Rangoon, the 
primary objective of Allied am- 
phibious operations, is dominated by 
the tall gilded spire of the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda, a relic shrine belong- 
ing to the same class of structure as 
the Ceylon dagobas. The great pa- 
goda stands upon a terraced mound 
and is no less than 1355 feet in cir- 
cumference. It rises to a height of 
368 feet or a little higher than St. 
Paul’s cathedral in London. The pile 
is solid and entirely gilt. It is sur- 
‘mounted by a gold and diamond 
“umbrella” that has been valued at 
$250,000. But perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature is the host of small 
pagodas and image houses on the 
outer edge of the platform, their 
porches showing wonderful examples 
of carving and inlaid glass-work, and 
overflowing with the offerings of the 
faithful. The platform is never de- 
serted and on feast days is crowded 
with gaily clad crowds of joyous 
Burmese men and maidens, 


The Shwe Dagon is indeed the 
most venerated place of pilgrimage 
in all further India, and is supposed 
to have been founded as long ago as 
588 B.C. The reason for its special 
sanctity is that it is the only pagoda 
that is believed to contain relics not 
only of Gautama Buddha but of three 
former Buddhas. Any harm done to 
it would be resented by the Burmese. 
The fact that the British, after the 
first Burmese war, built a fort on 
the western slope of the mound, from 
which to command Rangoon, was the 
cause of much ill feeling. 


On the plains of Central Burma 
the fate of the country will probably 
be decided. The great river Irra- 
waddy, navigable for 900 miles from 
its mouth, has from the earliest times 
been in the path of conquerors. The 
result is that the banks of the river 
are littered with ruined cities, but 
only one of these, Pagan, is worthy 
of inclusion here. It was Burma’s 
first capital but it did not come to 
its full glory until the reign of the 
great King Anawrahta in the eleventh 
century A.D. At that time it is said 
that there were in the environs of 
Pagan no less than 13,000 pagodas 
and monasteries, but only the re- 
mains of 5,000 can be traced today. 
A great many were pulled down by 
the last Burmese king, to build for- 
tifications against Kublai Khan who 
came down from the north and 
finally sacked the city in 1287 A.D. 
' Today the chief threat to the Pagan 
ritins comes from the fact that they 
are not so very far up river from 
the Yenangyaung oil fields for which 
there may well be a desperate fight. 
And both oil fields and the ancient 
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city are in the curious “dry zone” of 
Central Burma, a semi-desert region, 
ideal for large scale tank operations. 

The remaining temples of Pagan 
are scattered over an area extend- 
ing for about twenty miles along the 
east bank of the Irrawaddy and 
about five miles in depth. They are 
nearly all of brick construction and 
are of the most varied types and 
sizes showing influences from both 
north and south India. The finest is 
the Ananda temple. Its harmonious 
and dignified lines- are altogether 
pleasing as they gleam white against 
a cloudless sky. The temple is fun- 
damentally a development of the 
Seven Pagodas type, complicated by 
the addition of four great porches, 
and crowned by a north Indian 
temple tower that rises to a height 
of 183 feet above ground level. The 
temple covers such a vast area that 
the enormous mass of the upper 
stages could only be supported by 
the filling in of the center with a 
core of brickwork. This left only a 
narrow gallery between the core and 
the wall of the building, and in this 
gallery are some fine Buddhist bas- 
relief. 

Two other brick temples of the 
same massive type deserve mention, 
the Gawdawpalin and the Thatby- 
innyu, the latter’s height being 201 
feet. It will be noticed that in these 
temples one of the false stages has 
been restored to usefulness to form 
a real upper story. This was made 
possible by the introduction of the 
true arch from north India. It also 
gave the building a soaring appear- 
ance beloved by the Burmese, an 
effect that was increased by the stuc- 
co flame pediments above the doors. 


In their later wood carved build- 
ings, an art in which the Burmese 
excelled, they gave full play to their 
love of high spired effects. I shall 
mention only one example — other 
than the small shrines on the Shwe 
Dagon platform—the king’s palace 
at Mandalay with its magnificent 
lofty phyathat crowning the throne 
hall. It is much older than Mandalay 
(which dates only from 1860), hav- 
ing been moved thither from the 
older capital of Amarapura. When 
much of Mandalay was burned in 
1942 the Japanese were careful to 
spare this last surviving example of 
a Burmese carved timber palace. 
They knew how much its destruction 
would have been resented by the peo- 
ple. Whether it can live through the 
reconquest is a different matter. 


Japanese supply lines to Burma 
run through Cambodia and Thailand 
and it is through the plain of Cam- 
bodia that the enemy is eventually 
likely to be forced back to Saigon. 
It is then that the vast temple city 
of Angkor, on the shore of the Great 
Lake, may well be exposed to the 
most acute danger of all its long 
existence. 


Angkor is too well known to 
American travelers to need more 
than a brief reminder as to what is 
at stake there. The long series of 
laterite and sandstone buildings both 
within and without the walled city 
of Angkor Thom date variously 
from the ninth to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The earliest, such as Lolei and 


Bako, are little more than groups of 
sanctuary towers of south Indian 
style. A little later they are grouped 
together on the top of a stone pyra- 
mid, as at Pre Rup and Takeo. 
Finally in Angkor Vat, built in the 
twelfth century when Polonnaruwa 
in Ceylon and Pagan in Burma were 
also at the height of their glory, the 
genius of the Khmers found full 
expression. By enclosing each stage 
of the pyramid with a concentric gal- 
lery and uniting the five graceful 
towers that crowned the summit by 
means of a cruciform gallery, in 
Angkor Vat a grand composition of 
the utmost dignity and sublimity was 
produced. The courtyards with their 
tanks and the naga (cobra) bordered 
causeways of the enclosure enhanced 
the grandeur of the effect. Finally 
the walls of the galleries were carved 
in low relief with miles of panels 
showing scenes from the Hindu epics. 

Angkor Vat was a Hindu temple. 
The massive Bayon, in the center of 
the walled city, was Buddhist for it 
is now known that the four smiling 
faces that decorate each of its many 
towers, represent not Shiva, but a 
deity of the northern Buddhist 
school. Both these temples, and 
others like Phra Khan and Chau 
Say, equally well known to tourists, 
have been painstakingly restored by 
the French whose loving care for the 
ruins of Angkor stands out as their 
greatest achievement in Indochina. 
Though the ruins were discovered by 
Henri Mouhot as long ago as 1861 
they were then in Siamese territory 
and the French could not begin work 
on them until they were returned to 
Cambodia in 1909, 

The task of freeing the buildings 
from the all engulfing jungle was im- 
mense. Stones were split apart by 
tree roots and in some cases it was 
almost impossible to disentangle them 
without destroying the shrines in the 
process. Just to show posterity what 
many of the temples were like when 
they first started work on them, the 
French have left untouched one of 
the largest and most ruined temples, 
Ta Prohm. Many people have found 
a stroll through its shattered gal- 
leries, with the tropic sunshine filter- 
ing through the green canopy above 
and casting lattice patterns of light 
and shade on the broken columns, 
one of the most inspiring incidents 
of a visit to Angkor. 

If I were to pick out from the 
host of temple and palace buildings 
at Angkor one that might rank next 
to Angkor Vat as worthy of pride 
of place it would not be any of the 
larger buildings but little Banteai 
Srei. It lies in the jungle some dis- 
tance from the city. But as visitors 
to Angkor in more recent years will 
remember, this exquisite temple be- 
came one of the chief attractions 
once it was made accessible. Banteai 
Srei is thought to date from the 
tenth century. Its great charm lies in 
the perfection of its architectural de- 
tail and the sculptured decoration. 


This is seen especially in the gate- 
ways with their monkey guardians, 
and finely worked pediments and the 
pillared windows of the galleries. 
The female figures, adorning some 
of the niches, are far more free and 
naturalistic than the better known 
dancing girls of the Angkor Vat 
reliefs, 

Unfortunately the temples of Ang- 
kor mean little to the present day 
Cambodians who are convinced that 
they were “built by the gods.” They 
mean even less to the Siamese, whose 
ancestors sacked Angkor in the four- 
teenth century. During the little 
Indochina-Thailand war of 1940 the 
Siamese dumped munitions near the 
ruins, believing that the French 
would hesitate to risk the destruc- 
tion of Angkor Vat. Similar trick- 
ery on the part of the Japanese must 
be anticipated. 

In the Dutch Indies it is in the 
rich isle of Java that the most im- 
portant relics of the past are located. 
Although there are several groups of 
interesting Hindu temples, it is really 
only the world famous Buddhist 
shrine, the Borobodur, that can be 
ranked among Asia’s foremost monu- 
ments. As I said earlier, it would 
seem that Allied strategy envisages 
retaking the Indies without prolonged 
fighting. Should, however, a strug- 
gle for Java develop, the Borobodur 
is likely to see much of the fighting. 
That is because it lies on the plain 
of Kedu, which separates the eastern 
and western mountainous regions. 
Mastery of the plain of Kedu would 
have the effect of cutting the de- 
fenses of Java in two. The Jap- 
anese themselves did precisely that 
when they invaded the island. 

The Borobodur dates from the 
ninth century A.D. In origin it is 
another Buddhist reli¢ storehouse but 
it is quite unlike any dagoba in Cey- 
lon or elsewhere, for the reason that 
it is structurally combined with a 
staged pyramid. The upper stages 
support seventy-two miniature pago- 
das, each containing a Buddha, and 
though these shrines give the Boro- 
bodur a curiously elaborate appear- 
ance they are so contrived as not to 
break the rounded contour of the 
whole. The great glory of the Boro- 
bodur is the magnificent series of 
bas-reliefs that adorn the galleries. 
They depict scenes from the life of 
Buddha and, though Indian in style, 
they are richer and more gracious 
than anything to be found in India. 
The Javanese were converted to 
Islam in the fifteenth century, but 
they were never fanatics and few of 
the sculptures are defaced. 

I have now passed in review the 
outstanding monuments of Asia that 
lie most directly in the path of war. 
We can only hope that, like St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, whatever scenes of 
destruction may be enacted around 
them, they may live to pass on their 
message of peace and the -.essential 
nobility of man to future genera- 
tions. 
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disliked their Austrian masters, and 
sundry other newcomers attracted by 
the tales:of fine climate and fabulous 
black loam, of teeming fisheries and 
abundant grazing lands. 

The minerals of the Ukraine, and 
the tsars’ wars against Turkey and 
the Tatar-held Crimea, were the 
magnets for other foreign adventur- 
ers. Our own John Paul Jones 
fought for a short time with Em- 
press Catherine’s fleet off the shores 
of the Ukraine against the Ottoman 
sailors. Tsar Peter the Great already 
knew of the Donbass coal deposits, 
and in Catherine’s..era, in 1795, an 
Englishman named Gascoyne estab- 
lished the first ironworks at Lugansk 
to supply Russia’s Black Sea fleet. 
By the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Lugansk produced in its shops 
many of the shells and gun carriages 
used in the Crimean campaign. Some 
of the firearms and bullets that broke 
the charge of the Light Brigade 
might very well have come from the 
ironworks founded at Lugansk by an 
Englishman. In July 1942 when the 
Nazis captured it ablaze with fire and 
rocked by explosions, Lugansk, re- 
named Voroshilovgrad after Stalin’s 
favorite marshal, was a city of 213,- 
000 inhabitants, a steel-and-coal cen- 
ter of much activity. 

Busier than Lugansk - Voroshilov- 
grad, and only second to Kharkov in 
that eastern part of the Ukraine, was 
the city of Stalino with its 462,000 
steel-workers and other pre-war citi- 
zens. Stalino, even more clearly than 
Lugansk, owed its origin to a British- 
ers enterprise. He was John 
Hughes, the son of a Welsh black- 
smith. In 1864 he built one of the 
forts at Kronstadt, the Russian naval 
base near St. Petersburg, doing the 
job so well that Tsar Alexander II 
asked Hughes to-go south and look 
for coal. With a lavish subsidy from 
the tsar, Hughes went, searched, and 
found both coal and iron. In 1869 
he formed the New Russia Company, 
Ltd., and soon thereafter, amidst the 
barren steppe, founded a town and 
a railroad station, the former called 
Yuzovka (Hughes-ovka), the latter 
Yuzovo (Hughes-ovo). The English 
company owned 60,000 acres of land, 
and its plants spread until they were 
known as the most up-to-date in tsar- 
ist Russia. The town was laid out 
on “an American plan,’ with the 
streets numbered. 

Two generations of the Hughes 
family continued in control of the 
town and its thousands of workers. 
The owners claimed that the work- 
ers were well-paid, that they enjoyed 
social security, insurance, schools and 
hospitals. Russian revolutionaries dis- 
puted these claims. For the English- 
men of the town there was a special 
school and a club of their own. A 
visitor wrote of his visit to the house 
of John Hughes, the original foun- 
der: “As I entered, a Chopin waltz 
was being played on the piano. ‘You 
will find us in the billiard room when 
you have dressed,’ said the host. It 
seemed like a dream, so much civili- 
zation.” But the Soviets maintain 
that true civilization came to Yu- 
zovka after the revolution which ex- 
pelled the English and other owners 
and made it a state-owned enterprise 
of a scope undreamed of by the 
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Hugheses. The Nazis on capturing 
it in 1941 tried to call it by its old 
name but once more it is Stalino, 
and it, too, is now rising from the 
charred ruins which the Germans 
left here in the late summer of 1943 
as they were pushed out of the Don- 
bass. 

Fighters and business men were 
not the only ones, though, who came 
from foreign lands to the Ukraine of 
the old days in search of adventure 
and fortunes. At Kherson, near the 
mouth of the Dnieper, a tourist will 
find a monument to John Howard, 
the English philanthropist who died 
in that Ukrainian town in 1790, 
and will see this inscription: “Who- 
ever you may be, you are at 
the grave of your friend.” Then in 
the late 1840’s, there was that strange 
French genius, Honoré de Balzac, 
who for more than two years lived 
at the estate of Countess Evelina 
Hanska near Zhitomir, southwest of 
Kiev. The novelist was in love with 
the lady, and she vaguely promised 
to marry him. They did wed early in 
1850 in the little Ukrainian town of 
Berdichey — a few months before 
Balzac’s death. And nearly one cen- 
tury and a half after John Paul 
Jones’s swashbuckling appearance in 
the Ukraine, another American—an 
engineer named Hugh Cooper—came 
to Dnepropetrovsk (formerly Ekate- 
rinoslav, and a hub of Franco-Bel- 


gian industrial enterprises) to help 
the Soviet Russians build their 
gigantic Dnieper Dam — the great 


achievement ruined by the Germans 
in the 1940's. 

But the Germans were not always 
in the habit of descending upon this 
lovely land either as selfish landown- 
ers or cruel conquerors. In at least 
one case, in the reign of the last tsar, 
a German sheep breeder did a noble 
thing for the Ukraine and the whole 
of Russia. Selecting the most de- 
serted of the Ukrainian steppes, close 
to the Crimea, this man Feltz-Fein 
started a unique preserve and experi- 
mental station. Even the Soviets pay 
him a debt of gratitude as in their 
official publications they recall how, 
“sparing neither efforts nor money, 
he constantly expanded his zoologi- 
cal park.” His experiments were in 
the acclimatization of mammals and 
birds, in the domestication of wild 
animals, and in the crossbreeding of 
cattle with primitive species. The 
Russian civil war of 1918-20 raged 
across these very steppes, and many 
of the animals perished, but in 1921 
the Soviet authorities took over the 
area and Feltz-Fein’s work. By 1941, 
again, ostriches and emus, llamas and 
bisons, zebras and wild horses, deer 
and antelopes, and scores of other 


species roamed this famous State 
Preserve of Askania-Nova (near 
Kakhovka). What became of all 


these animals after Feltz-Fein’s bru- 
tal compatriots visited the Preserve 
as despoilers, is not known to the 
outside world yet. One may be sure, 
however, that the Soviets will again 
repair the damage and restock these 
steppes. 

The thickest influx of strangers 
into the Ukraine was, however, that 
of Great Russians. The industriali- 
zation of the Ukraine, begun during 
the reign of the tsars and vastly ac- 


celerated by the Communist govern- 
ment, brought scores and hundreds 
of thousands of mechanics and other 
workers from Russia’s central prov- 
inces. And while many Ukrainian 
peasants also moved to the new cities 
to become factory hands, at the same 
time numerous other mouzhiks left 
their native villages to take up farm- 
ing in regions thousands of miles 
away from their beloved Ukraine. 
This latter migration began in earnest 
early in the twentieth century, and 
only the first World War put an end 
to it. The reason for this migration 
was the overcrowding of Ukrainian 
villages—there were more families 
than farms. Neither the tsar’s nobles 
nor the monasteries would part with 
their ample lands, except at exor- 
bitant prices or rentals. And so the 
hard-pressed Ukrainians moved to 
the frontiers of western Siberia and 
the Russian Far East. Groups and 
whole villages of their brothers and 
cousins sailed for the New World. 
There are now prosperous settle- 
ments of Ukrainians and their des- 
cendants in the Dakotas; the very 
names of the towns of Kief (Kiev) 
and Odessa in North Dakota bear 
witness to the origin of these com- 
munities. 

But the strongest nuclei of over- 
seas Ukrainians are to be found in 
several provinces of western Canada. 
Area after area in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia are dotted with model farms 
of these migrants and their Canadian- 
born progeny. Churches, hospitals, 
schools, cooperative enterprises of 
various kinds, newspapers, and book- 
publishing concerns are _ typically 
Ukrainian—in language and cultural 
content. Since the tsar’s government 
prohibited or restricted the use of 
the Ukrainian language in the 
schools, the press, and in other fields 
of communal life in the old home- 
land, it was in Canada that leaders 
of Ukrainian nationalism found an 
outlet for their activities. 

After the revolution of 1917 these 
leaders transferred their opposition 
to the new Soviet government of the 


Ukraine. They conceded that, unlike 
the tsars, the Soviets permitted and 
even encouraged Ukrainian schools, 
libraries, and publications, Ukrainian- 
speaking judges in courts, and 
Ukrainian plays on the stage. But 
what was the use of such. cultural 
autonomy (asked the -anti- Soviet 
Ukrainians in Canada and other for- 
eign lands) when the Ukraine was. 
not a truly sovereign state—when the 
Moscow Communists would not al- 
low the second largest republic in. 
their Soviet federation genuine civil 
liberties and a chance to exercise its 
right to secede—the right promised 
by the Soviet Constitution of 1936? 

Unfortunately for themselves,. 
many of the anti-Soviet Ukrainian 
leaders have damaged their own case 
irreparably by allying themselves 
with the Germans: in 1918 with the 
Kaiser, who in the spring of that 
year sent troops to the Ukraine to 
establish a short-lived puppet state of 
such upper-class Ukrainians as Het- 
man Paul Skoropadsky; and in 1941 
with Hitler, who also used certain 
Ukrainian “nationalists” as traitors 
to their own people. But even these 
“nationalists” are now disappointed 
in Hitler, particularly after many of 
their number mysteriously perished 
in Nazi-occupied territory, some say 
at the hands of their German 
“friends.” 

The rank and file of the Ukrain- 
ians, both at home and abroad, are 
bitterly anti-Nazi and increasingly 
pro-Russian. What with the changes 
which the Russian socio-political sys- 
tem is laboring through today, there 
is hope that, to the cultural freedoms 
given by the Soviets to their peoples, 
a modicum of civil liberties will 
gradually be added. Freedom of 
worship is already an actuality. 
Other relaxations are bound to come 
after this war. The bleeding, Nazi- 
ruined Ukraine may yet find her true 
autonomy and happy destiny among 
other federated republics of Russia, 
after the Red Army completes the 
Ukraine’s liberation and all the So- 
viet peoples together begin the mam- 
moth task of her reconstruction. ; 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing Into the Jaws of Death by 
Michael Stern as it new quarterly publi- 
cation. Now that war is reaching its 
maximum intensity everywhere, and now 
that a second front is going to be opened 
in Western Europe, the activities of our 
fighters are being followed with ever 
mounting anxiety. Here is a book that 
throbs to the tempo of these tragic times. 

This book takes us to the front lines all 
over the world and tells what men endure 
when they face death on land, on sea and 
in the air. All of the men whose experi- 
ences are described are outstanding 
heroes of this war and they wear the 
highest decorations our government can 
confer. Their combined adventures—in 
different combat services and in different 
parts of the world—present a panoramic 
picture of the struggle America is waging. 
For all their diversity these narratives re- 
veal the essential unity of our military 
activities everywhere. : 


Michael Stern interviewed all these 
men and learned to know them person- 
ally, and they have told him about them- 
selves with a candor and simplicity that is 
far more moving than anything a mere 
journalistic onlooker in warfare could 
contrive. 


Into the Jaws of Death is, then, a first 
person account of desperate conflict. 
Though the words were set down by 
Michael Stern they came from the lips 
and hearts of men who have seen war at 
its most desperate and terrifying mo- 
ments. They tell of the agonies they have 
suffered, the fight they have waged and 
the awful fears they have felt. They tell 
their stories in their own way trying as 
best they can to recreate their feelings 
under enemy fire. They are all typical 
Americans who left farm and factory and 
business and professional life to become 
the soldiers, sailors and aviators whose ex- 
ploits are thrilling the nation. All have 
walked into the jaws of death. Some went 
in with bitter hatred in their hearts; some 
took it as a nasty job that had to be done. 
All were unashamedly afraid. 


Somewhere in England, at five thirty in 
the morning Captain James Verinis and 
the crew of our most famous flying fort- 
ress, The Memphis Belle, awaited instruc- 
tions for what was to be that plane’s most 
spectacular mission—the bombing of the 
Focke-Wulf factory in Bremen, Germany. 
The navigator, the bombardier, the gun- 

‘ners and the captain himself describe 
their sensations during every moment of 
that hazardous flight. The preparations 
of the great plane for the take off, the 
flight across the channel, the ominous 
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black clouds of flak, the attacking Ger- 
man yellow-nosed planes, like swarms of 
hornets, the almost unendurable tension 
when the bombs were released, and the 
return trip through more swarms of 
enemy fighters are all described with a 
vividness and authenticity that leave the 
reader breathless. 


While a stiff December wind churned 
up the Atlantic Major Levi R. Chase took 
off from an aircraft carrier for aerial pa- 
trol over Fort Lyautey in Morocco. His 
life depended on the success of the invad- 
ing forces and he was nearly killed in a 
landing on an air field pitted with bomb 
craters. This was the beginning of the 
career that made him America’s leading 
ace in North Africa. He knows what it is 
like to fight one hundred and forty-six air 
battles against Focke-Wulfs and Messer- 
schmitts; his story is one of the most 
glorious of the war. 


From a ramshackle airport at Port 
Moresby, New Guinea, Major Gerald 
Crosson set out in the bomber, So Sorry, 
to attack a heavy concentration of Jap 
ships at New Britain despite the worst 
opposition that could be offered. This 
successful exploit and other raids that 
helped break up the great Japanese in- 
vasion fleet explain why Major Crosson 
now holds ten decorations and why his 
story will thrill all Americans. 


Lieutenant Sidney Rabekoff was a 
member of the first Patrol Torpedo Boat 
squadron stationed in the Solomons. His 
is the incredible account of the sea war 
between this midget navy of seven tiny 
ships, fighting alone for the most part, 
and the once mighty Japanese South Pa- 
cific fleet. How the PT Boat sunk trans- 
ports and battleships and broke the back- 
bone of Japanese resistance in the Solo- 
mons makes another stirring epic of 
American seamanship. 

In the dead of night on the North At- 
lantic run, a German submarine tor- 
pedoed a huge American transport. It 
was our nation’s greatest sea disaster—one 
in which the lives of 678 soldiers and sea- 
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men were lost. Hugh E. Moffett, engi- 
neering officer aboard this ship, was one 
of the survivors. The hysterical confu- 
sion, the panic, the helpless struggles of 
the drowning, the courage of so many 
about to die, the whole grim picture of 
that disaster are set forth in Moffett’s 
vivid story. 


Equally stirring are the stories of other 
heroes in other services and on other 
fighting fronts from the bloody South Pa- 
cific to the Mediterranean. Here are men 
who have emerged from the hell of Ta- 
rawa, the bloodiest engagement in the his- 
tory of the Marines; who have survived 
for forty-six days in a life boat; who 
manned the batteries on the cruiser San 
Francisco in its point blank duel with the 
Japanese fleet; who bombed German tar- 
gets in North Africa and Sicily; who 
slipped into Salerno in the early morning 
hours of September 9, 1943 in the face of 
terrific resistance and established an al- 
lied foothold on the mainland of Italy. 
All are intimate, personal stories, as 
direct and unpretentious as the men 
themselves, but as compelling as the roar 
of the big guns, the screams of the dive 
bombers and the thundering charge of a 


tank squadron. 


The Committee is proud to recommend 
this brave record of American resource- 
fulness, determination and heroism to our 


members. 


With Into the Jaws of Death members 
will receive an Invasion Map, a large sepa- 
rate map of the world, which comes to 
you straight from the press, so that you 
may follow closely the various actions de- 
scribed in the book. Showing, as well, 
every part of the world where the armies, 
navies and air forces of the United Na- 
tions are in combat with the Axis powers, 
it will enable you to trace the progress of 
our arms in every theater of the war and 
to grasp the decisions behind every move 
of our hard-hitting forces. The countries 
of the United Nations and Axis powers 
and the occupied and neutral countries 
are each shown in separate colors making 
it easy to identify them at a glance. Dis- 
tances are marked with hairlines and ar- 
rows, showing how far, for example, it is 
from the Marshalls to Truk or from Truk 
to the Philippines and Tokio; or the dis- 
tances, let us say, between Britain’s shores 
to the several “invasion coasts” or be- 
tween the Rumanian border and Berlin. 
This world map measures 20” x 27”, car- 
ries sectional districts on both sides, and 
is printed in full color. 


Into the Jaws of Death is a volume of 
235 pages, with a jacket in color. This 
special N.T.C. edition with the large sepa- 
rate Invasion Map of the World, can be 
secured by members if they write to the 
Secretary. 
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FIGHTING FRUIT 


(Continued from page 27) 


insect pests and a score of others, he 
must bear the costs of the first eight 
unproductive years that must pass 
before a young grove can be brought 
into full bearing. Like all who make 
their living from the soil, the citrus 
grower is at the mercy of the whims 
and fancies of nature. 

In spite of her palm trees and sub- 
tropical foliage, Florida’s winter night 
temperatures can, and sometimes do, 
hover uncomfortably close to the 
freezing point. Much too close for 
the peace of mind of the grove own- 
ers and truck gardeners. The weather 
bureau no sooner abandons its hurri- 
cane warning service in the fall than 
it begins issuing its frost warning 
bulletins for the winter. 

On nights when the frost danger 
becomes a reality, the groves must be 
fired —either by wood-fed bonfires, 
coke stoves or by oil-burning smudge 
pots. The woodpiles or the sheet iron 
pots begin appearing among’ the tree 
rows as soon as the fall air turns 
chilly. A good cold spell helps to 
color the fruit—but there can be too 
much of a good thing, and this cer- 
tainly holds true in the case of cold 
weather, 

A. grove being fired is an unfor- 
getable sight. Yet few, except citrus 
growers or laborers, have ever wit- 
nessed it. The tourist who has come 
to Florida to keep warm, does not go 
roving around on chill, below-freez- 
ing winter nights. 

The fires glow red between the tree 
rows while the workers move in and 
out of the areas of light like denizens 
of some underworld inferno. The 
stars shine bright and no wind blows 
on nights when there is frost danger. 

A thick pall of smoke hangs over 
the groves, as the owners and their 
employes fight to save the crop. The 
fruit can stand a temperature of 
twenty-eight degrees for half an hour, 
but if the cold continues beyond this 
time, the battle is hopeless. The trees 
themselves can stand twenty-two de- 
grees, but the year’s crop is ruined. 

The sun. invariably shines brightly 
on the day following a freeze. The 
crisp green leaves quickly shrivel and 
turn black as the sun’s rays strike 
them. The fruit splits open. Ina day 
or so the ground is carpeted with 

dead leaves and fallen, useless fruit. 
’ Wartimes have brought additional 
problems. The grove owner must now 
wrestle with ceiling prices, with 
maximum wage regulations for the 
pickers, and with actual labor short- 
ages. 

War has brought changes in mar- 
kets, also. With transportation dif- 


ficulties growing out of wartime con-. 


ditions, bulk fruit cannot be shipped 
in such large quantities. Space is at 
a premium and canned and concen- 
trated juice is taking the place of the 
crates of yesteryear. 


Possibly the greatest change that 
war has brought to Florida’s citrus 
industry is the development of con- 
centrated orange and grapefruit juice. 
While the reduction of citrus juices 
to concentrated form is not a new 
idea, large scale production of con- 
centrates did not begin in Florida un- 
til after Pearl Harbor. It is little 
known to civilians even now, since 
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needs of the armed forces must be 
met first. — 

Distribution of the vitamin C bear- 
ing citrus fruits to the fighting men 
has been divided into three classes: 
fresh fruit, canned fruit and concen- 
trated products. 

Owing to the scarcity of shipping 
space, fresh fruit, as a rule, is dis- 
tributed only to troops in the United 
States. A few trial bulk shipments 
were made overseas last year but they 
were not found to be very successful. 

On the second category, Florida’s 
entire production of canned orange 
juice, blended orange and grapefruit 
juice, grapefruit sections and fifty- 
eight per cent of the grapefruit juice 
will go to the armed forces this year. 


In order to get orange juice for 
fighting men and allies overseas, the 
United States government has financed 
two immense concentrate plants in 
Florida, while two others are being 
built with private capital. When these 
plants reach full operating capacity, 
they will take more than 5,000,000 
boxes of fruit each season—convert- 
ing it into 2,500,000 gallons of con- 
centrate. The largest plant will use 
more than 15,000 boxes every day at 
the peak of the concentrate season, a 
daily production of some 7,000 gal- 
lons of concentrate. 


The manufacturing process for 
orange and grapefruit concentrate is 
relatively the same. First the fruit is 
washed. Then it is cut in halves by 
rotating knives and the juice is ex- 
tracted in rotary presses. From the 
presses the juice flows through stain- 
less steel pipes to 500-gallon holding 
tanks. 


All the air is removed by a deaera-~ 


tion process and the juice is then 
pumped into a series of large vacuum 
pans. Here the water is removed un- 
der greatly diminished pressure. The 
use of decreased pressure allows 
evaporation at a much lower temper- 
ature, thereby, preserving flavor and 
retaining the vitamin content. 


The actual concentrate remains as 
a heavy golden syrup. This flows 
through more stainless steel pipes into 
the filling room where it is packed in 
one-gallon cans. The cans are cooled 
in refrigerated rooms to about forty- 
five degrees and are then ready for 
shipment. 


The syrup is an eight-to-one con- 
centrate. Addition of seven units of 
water to one of concentrate restores 
the juice to its original consistency, 
flavor and nutritional value. In con- 
centrated form it has the same keep- 
ing qualities as other canned prod- 
ucts. 


In these wartime days when trans- 
portation problems grow _ steadily 
greater, the concentrate is a boon to 
shippers. The saving in cargo space 
between two boxes of fruit weighing 
190 pounds and occupying four cubic 
feet and a one-gallon container oc- 
cupying only 0.134 cubic feet needs no 
further comment. Yet the difference 
has made possible the shipment of 
needed vitamins to many parts of the 
war-torn world. 


At present, civilians have little 


chance to sample citrus concentrates. 
The entire production of Florida’s 


concentrate plants is now goiing to 
our armed forces, to our allies or to 
the undernourished people of coun- 
tries being restored to freedom as 


‘our armies advance. It will not be — 


until the end of the war that this in- 
dustry can be fully developed as a 
part of our peace-time economy. 


A PIONEER SCIENTIST IN THE EAST INDIES 


(Continued from page 17) 


on the payroll. But the directors 
went farther: Rumphius’ son, the 
Koopman Augustus Rumphius, was 
assigned to his father as a full-time 
assistant, a Company clerk was de- 
tailed to father and son as secretary 
and the artist Philips van Eijck was 
called all the way from Amsterdam 
to help with the illustrations. 

But while the Company was more 
than pleasant, Fate seemed intent 
upon destroying the work. First it 
struck against Rumphius himself. In 
1674 his wife and his youngest 
daughter were killed in an earth- 
quake. They were watching a dis- 
play that formed part of the Chinese 
New Year celebrations. Rumphius, 
not being able to see anymore, left 
for his customary evening walk. He 
even asked them to accompany him, 
but they preferred to stay. The 
earthquake came while the was ab- 
sent and on safe soft ground. It was 
his blindness that saved him. 

Thirteen years later, when the 
book was almost finished, a great fire 
broke out at Amboyna Kasteel, de- 
stroying the whole manuscript and 
all illustrations. Rumphius was very 
discouraged for a while but finally 
decided to start all over again. For- 
tunately copies of many chapters had 
been in the hands of other Company 
officials, residing elsewhere on Am- 
boyna and on other islands, some as 
far away as Java. In 1691, four 
years after the disaster, the first six 
books of the reconstructed manu- 
script were ready and sent to Ba- 
tavia. 

During the following year, in 1692, 
they were put aboard the ship Water- 
land which set sail for Holland. But 
when on the high seas the Water- 
land was sighted by a French vessel, 
engaged and sunk. F 

Fortunately the Governor-General 
of Batavia, Mijnheer Joannes Camp- 
huys, was a cautious man who had 
some practise in coping with the dif- 
ficulties originating from long voy- 
ages in wooden ships, from piracy 
and from war. Before entrusting the 
captain of the Waterland with the 
manuscript he had had a copy made 
—it reached Holland safely a year 
or so later. The remaining six 
books of the great Herbarium (which 
word then still meant a book about 
plants, not a collection of dried 
plants) was finished by Rumphius in 
1701, sent to Batavia and forwarded 
to Holland without further mishap. 
Rumphius 
later, on June 15, 1702, blind, lonely 
and considering himself a failure. 

He became famous a few decades 
after his death, when the great book 
on Amboyna’s plants, the Herbarium 
amboinense—or, as the Dutch title 
reads: Het Amboinsche Kruid-boek 
—was printed in Holland. The first 
two volumes appeared in 1741, the 
other followed in regular succession 
so that the work was complete in 
1746. Before that another book of 
Rumphius had been printed (in 


himself died one year — 


1705) called D’Amboinsche Rariteit- 
kamer (“Amboyna Cabinet of Rari- 
ties”) which dealt with crabs and 
seashells, with minerals and crystals. 
A German edition of that book was 
printed in Vienna in 1766. 

Another book, the Land-beschrij- 
ving, a description of the island, is 
lost and a fifth (counting the dic- 
tionary as No. 1) the Dierboek (a 
zoology of Amboyna) is not known 
in the original. But a great portion, 
presumably most of it, survived by 


way of plagiarism, in a book by one 


Francois Valentijn. Valentijn called 
himself Rumphius’ “bosom friend” 
but other writers had a more de- 
scriptive name for Valentijn — the 
plunderer. 

To Europe the books of Rumphius 
opened a new world, a world of 
strange tropical beauty and _ they 
probably did more to entice young 


Dutchmen to go to the colonies than 


idealistic appeals and promises of 
financial gain did. Rumphius’ works 
were almost the first that were au- 
thentic, and they were more reliable 
even than later works. In the realm 
of science they are still consulted, 
nowadays mainly from a historical 
point of view, of course. 

Rumphius described many plants 
and animals for the first time, of 
many he gave the first reliable re- 
port. He knew the strange robber 
crab, Birgus latro, which climbs co- 
conut trees and harvests the large 
nuts, to eat them later at leisure on 
the ground. He discovered the ant- 
plant or Myrmecodia, a weird bul- 
bous growth with many hollows that 
shelter whole tribes of ants. He 
knew the pitcher plant (Nepenthes) 
and stated correctly that the pitchers 
are not the flowers but een uitwas 
van't blad, “an outgrowth of the 
leaf.” He was the first to describe 
the one of the two living octopi that 
have shells, the pearly nautilus, and 
he was the first to see clumps of eggs 
in the shell of the other, the paper 
nautilus. He described a form of 
coral which was “discovered” once 
more in 1830 by Strutchbury. 

Even such a comparatively recent 
traveler as Ernst Haeckel, when vis- 
iting the Dutch Indies, “was con- 
stantly reminded of the beautiful de- 
scriptions rendered by the great 
Rumphius.” And those that did not 
know them did get into the same 
kind of trouble occasionally as hap- 
pened to the British scientist Sydney 


J. Hickson, F.R.S. Hickson had ob- 
tained a few specimens of the rare- 


“coconut pearls,” small “stones” 


which sometimes form in coconuts. 


He thought them new to science and 
described them carefully. Later he 
discovered that he had been antici- 
pated by Rumphius by a mere two 
centuries ! ; 

It will be difficult to fathom just 
how great Rumphius’ influence really 
was. But Rumphius himself, when 
he died, thought that he was a fail- 
ure. 


SEE VEPESS 
CONTINENT 


(Continued from page 11) 


that I could catch the boat. “We're 
running this tram, cobber,’ was his 
curt reply. So I made my way for- 
ward to the driver—Americans have 
a way of their own, too!—chatted 
with him for a while and bet him two 
shillings we could not get to the 
quay in the few minutes left to me. 
An Australian will bet on anything, 
at any hour, and they would rather 
race than eat. We were off! The 
ticket collector came forward too, 
and we all enjoyed a tram-ride that 
amazed the few pedestrians and com- 
pletely dumbfounded the bobbies. I 
caught my ferry. 

Though the smallest of them all, 


Australia is a true continent—a con- - 


tinent noted for many strange char- 
acteristics, racial, cultural, geological 
and natural. 

Holding this ancient land apart 
from the rest of the world is the 
Great Barrier Reef, over a thousand 
miles of coral polyps unseen save 
where they make shoals and islands. 
The great naturalist, Alfred Henry 
Wallace, drew a line between Aus- 
tralia on the south, and all the islands 
to the north: Sumatra, Java, Bali. 
On the north are woodpeckers and 
pheasants. On the south there are 
none of these creatures, but instead 
mound-building turkeys, bower-birds, 
lories, cockatoos, lyre-birds, The con- 
tinent has the black swan and the 
white eagle, but no vultures, 

The Australian “bush,” or forest, 
is a blaze of flowering trees, a hun- 
dred and fifty species of nearly three 
hundred varieties of eucalyptus and 
three hundred of acacia. In the real 
“back blocks” of the more arid re- 
gions grows the mallee and mulga 
scrub. The native lumbers are mostly 
hard, and many sink in water, en- 
during rot with unparalleled resis. 
tance. Here runs the: emu, a great 
flightless bird related to the North 
African and Arabian ostrich, the 
South African rhea, the New Guinea- 
Molucca cassowary, and the New 
Zealand apteryx—including the moa, 
which died out in historic times. 

The Australian aborigines are the 
‘most primitive contemporary race. 
Their crude weapons are made of 
stone and bone; they have no agricul- 
ture and no permanent settlements; 
they have no domesticated animals 
except the barkless, howling dingo 
dog. They speak one tongue but many 
dialects, and are able to count only 
to three and four. They have no 
general term like bird or ant, but a 
name for every creature separately. 
Their hair is curly, not kinky, and 
often auburn. The tribe is bound to 
a given land area patriarchally, but 
the blood bonds are matriarchal. 

The advanced animals of the world 
are the true mammals: whales, horses 
and the like, a chief section of the 
warm-blooded creatures. The higher 
mammals not only suckle their young, 
but also give birth by the placental 
or umbilical process. Australia has 
no native placentals, but does have 
all but one of the marsupials, that 
section of the mammals who pouch 
the young after a birth in which no 
placenta functions. These creatures, 
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SYDNEY FROM THE AIR 


Exropean 


One of the world’s largest bridges having a total length of 3,770 feet spans the harbor at Sydney. 
Australia’s greatest and oldest city, Sydney has a population of more than a million and a half, and its 
magnificent harbor with its coves, creeks and bays and its modern docking facilities, is one of the 


as we have them today, are not in 
the line of placental mammal descent. 
They are a specialty of immense age, 
almost entirely limited to Australia. 
There are 110 species of marsupials: 
grass-eating kangaroos of many sizes, 
root - eating wombats, insect - eating 
bandicoots, flesh-eating “native cats” 
and rats, and fruit-eating phalangers. 
The sole marsupial indigenous to any 
country outside Australia is our 
American opossum. There are no 
ruminant animals such as oxen, sheep 
and goats native to Australia, and it 
is highly significant that there are no 
apes, monkeys or baboons, although 
just over Wallace’s Line are monkeys 


finest in the British Empire. 


and the orangutan and the lemur. 

Furthermore, in Australia alone are 
the monotremata including that beast, 
still more primitive than any mar- 
supial, the duck-billed platypus. This 
is a patchwork creature. It has the 
broad bill of the duck, the short legs 
of a beaver, webbed feet, soft fur 
and poisoned spurs. It is equally at 
home on land and water, lays eggs 
and suckles its young. The platypus 
with the spiny ant eater (found only 
in Tasmania, Australia and New 
Guinea) constitute a whole sub-class 
of the mammals. 

What do these things signify? 
Australia is the sole home of the 


UNDER FULL SAIL 


most primitive of the advanced ani- 
mals and most primitive of men, yet 
it has no apes. It offers species of 
the great flightless birds, which also 
belong to an ancient stock, yet its 
birds generally are sharply differenti- 
ated from nearby avian stocks. The 
evidence when gathered together in- 
dicates that the fauna of Australia is 
of prodigious antiquity and that the 
continent has been isolated from the 
rest of the world for a tremendously 
long time. 

Ernst Haeckel worked out the 
theory that once a giant continent 
stretched in a vast sweep from Africa 

(Continued on page 34) 


Sydney is the biggest port in the Southern Hemisphere, but there is plenty of room on its waters and 
along its shores for yachting and pleasure resorts. Like all Australians, the people of Sydney are enthusi- 


astic sportsmen. 
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THE OLDEST CONTINENT 


(Continued from page 33) 


to Central and South America, upon 
which continent lived the lemurs and 
primitive man. Thus he gathered to- 
gether geographically animal and hu- 
man stocks of a great age, and also 
many species, such as turkeys, opos- 
sums and the flightless large birds, 
which may have had their special 
home in Australia and New Zealand, 
but lie along the ancient line of the 
lost land. Australia is to be taken, 
in this view, as the heart of a con- 
tinent now broken up into widely 
separated parts. -And the modern 
Australian lives in the land which has 
the closest links with the dawn time 
of human life. It is small wonder, if 
this be true, that rapid change in the 
British stocks goes on there on a soil 
charged with a character of its own. 
_.The late Franz Boas recorded the 
head measurements of thousands of 
immigrant families in the United 
States. He found—and Hooton of 
Harvard, and Sir Arthur- Keith of 
England, now accept the fact—that 
American-born children of parents 
from, say, Sicily or Poland, have a 
head index which is on the American 


norm, even though their own full 
brothers and sisters born in Sicily ot 
Poland have measurements similar to 
those of their forebears. In truth, then, 
powerful forces are at work in new 
environments, and races of mankind 
do form anew and rapidly, and the 
Australians are a new race and so 
are we. It follows that we have one 
great cause in common: the future 
is very much ours, and we need new 
educational attitudes and practices, 
new social inventions, new uses of 
abundance-economics because we are 
new peoples. 

In practical piecemeal social legis- 
lation the Australian is in some ways 
ahead of us, being daring and im- 
aginative without ceasing to be realis- 
tic. In bold and balanced over-all 
social thinking, we perhaps may yet 
surpass them. Whatever our various 
virtues, the destiny of the Pacific and 
of the world is of limitless impor- 
tance to both peoples, because of our 
youth and our vitality, and whatever 
their specialization, Australians and 
Americans are one upon-their deter- 
mination to be free. 


CALIFORNIA’S LOST ISLANDS 


(Continued from page 14) 


over new plants, undermining the re- 
maining foliage. Bit by. bit, certain 
species failed to appear. Soon, even 
the drinking water sank into sandy 
wastes to become an unhealthy alka- 
line brine. The sea-otters were wiped 
out. The natives turned to shellfish 
entirely and wiped out whole sections, 
then migrated to other parts of the 
two islands and repeated the process. 
At one time, research shows, they 
dined exclusively on roasted land 
snails. Clams and mussels thinned 
because of the heavy inroads brought 
about by lack of other foods. One 
by one, food sources disappeared. 
Analysis shows that later inhabitants 
suffered rare bone diseases and lost 
their teeth at thirty, due to the lack 
of greens and carbohydrates. Many 
of the birds left or starved because 
of the lacking vegetation. The last 
survivors were morally and physically 
inferior. Why they stayed on is un- 
known but perhaps boats became 
scarce, or they lacked the initiative to 
overcome their plight. Certainly, 
most migrated to shore and only the 
weakest remained, wantonly looting 
the last vestiges of nature’s balance. 
Spanish and American sheep flocks 
wrote the final passage. Unwitting- 
ly, mankind had engineered the de- 
struction of two islands which for a 
million years had resisted him. 
Why have the other Channel 
Islands survived? Perhaps because 
they were larger and contained more 
vegetation. Perhaps they had fewer 
Indians, more fertile soil, more water 
—and less of the constant, driving 
wind that wracked the other pair. 
Another century of haphazard civili- 
zation would probably confront all of 
them with the same unfortunate fu- 
ture. But this will not happen. Watch- 
ful eyes already have stopped the in- 
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roads by sheep and man. Plants and 
animals have now been introduced; 
water is being held in ponds, driving 
sand checked by growths. 

But even these overtures have been 
frozen for the duration, and today, 
the Channel Archipelago lies tranquil 
and somber upon the great sea. On 
clear days their gray shapes are a ro- 
manticist’s call to postwar adventure. 
They play little part in the present 
struggle. Surely they will not be 
used as a springboard for invasion 
of the American continent, for they, 
themselves, would resist that in- 
vasion. Fighting planes fly over them 
and fighting ships pass by, stemming 
the Kuro Shiwo—Black Current of 
Japan which once brought exotic 
fish to the ancient inhabitants. Wild 
hogs and goats still forage Santa 
Cruz, forgotten for the present. Rat- 
tlesnakes still enjoy a timeléss ex- 
istence on Los Coronados. Deer and 
quail remain unmolested on Santa 
Rosa. San Clemente bristles with 
military preparations and Catalina’s 
pleasure colony sits tight for the 
duration. The entire Channel chain, 
from Santa Barbara to San Diego 
sleeps and rests, waiting for man’s 
next invasion. 

But two of the islands may not 
wait. Sad echoes of the past rise 
from their twisted grottoes. Stormy 
nights and blustery days lay siege 
around their shifting sands. Thunder- 
ing breakers wallop their shores and 
howling winds sand-blast their peaks. 
Some day, the traveler on the Pacific 
shore will look to the sea; San Miguel 
and San Nicolas will no longer be 
there. The passing islands will have 
returned to their maker, taking with 
them the last clues of the civilization 
they tried to destroy, and which ulti- 
mately destroyed them. 


~ wooden 


RIVERS THAT FIGHT AMERICA’S BATTLES _ 


(Continued from page 21) 


On the upper reaches of the turbu- 
lent Columbia the Grand Coulee Dam 
has been operating since 1941. About 
three hundred miles further down the 
stream is Bonneville Dam. Seven 
other dams are envisaged for the 
completion of the program. 

We thought Boulder was a mon- 
ster. We. thought Shasta was a 
whopper. But we have to think of 
Grand Coulee in astronomical terms. 

In the first place, the Grand Coulee 
is larger than the next twenty largest 
completed dams combined. It is as 
high as a forty-six story building, 
four-fifths of a mile long on_ its 
crest, and as thick as two and one- 
half city blocks. The concrete used 
in its construction would build four 
pyramids the size of the Great Pyra- 
mid of Egypt and every man, woman 
and child in the country could be 
placed in its dimensions. It took 
thirty-eight freight cars to haul the 
first of its eighteen generators, all 
of which will eventually generate 
eight billion kilowatt hours of pri- 
mary power and two billions of sec- 
ondary power annually. This would 
be enough to give every farm home 
in the United States sufficient current 
for lights, a refrigerator, radio and 
washing machine. 

At Bonneville are the famous fish 
ladders. The construction of this 
dam promised to destroy the $10,000,- 
000-a-year salmon industry because 
these fish migrate every spring from 
the Pacific to gravel bars hundreds of 
miles up the Columbia to spawn. 
Months later the fingerling offspring 
migrate back to the Pacific to stay 
until they themselves are big enough 
to be Papa and Mamma salmon. Then 
the cycle is repeated by another mi- 
gration up the Columbia. 

This is the reason for the fish lad- 
ders over Bonneville Dam. They are 
a succession of stairstep pools of 
water, each concrete pool a foot 
above the other, from bottom to top 
of the dam. The salmon, already 
trained by instinct to leap the high 
cataracts of the Columbia, goes up 
this stairway of pools with the great- 
est of ease. 

When the other seven dams are 
built on the Columbia her entire out- 
put of power will be raised to ninety 
billion kilowatt hours annually. This 
is approximately what the whole 
electrical industry in this country 
was delivering a little over three 
years ago. That’s a whale of a lot 
of horse power, but our future non- 


Hitler world can put it to work, to 
say nothing of the present heavy 
demands of war. 

While the country was wondering 
what, use was to be made of all of 
Columbia’s power in a section in- 
habited mainly by jack rabbits, the 
war answered the question. In the 
Columbia area are being built a huge 
portion of America’s vastly expanded 
aluminum industry and a number of 
other war plants. The industries 
contemplated will probably use up the 
power faster than it can be generated, 
as all of Coulee’s eighteen generators 
are not expected to be in operation 
before 1945. By that time the vast 
employment possibilities will probably 
attract enough population to dispel 
any worry as to how the power will 
be used. 

Each of the three G. C. generators 
already installed is equivalent to 6% 
million workers in the job it is going 
to do. This is equal to almost the 
entire manpower of the U. S. Army. 
The bulk of the power from these 
generators ‘will produce aluminum. 


‘Up to three years ago not a pound 


of this metal was made west of the 
Mississippi. Current is also flowing 
from the G.C.-Bonneville system to 
operate the Kaiser shipbuilding plant 
at Portland. 

It takes ten to 12 kilowatt hours 
of electricity to make one pound of 
aluminum. Industrialists in the Col- 
umbia area are now seeing visions 
and dreaming dreams of the Pacific 
Northwest becoming the aluminum 
capital of the world. Most of the 
metal now has to be made from baux- 
ite imported from British and Dutch 
Guiana and a few places in this 
country. 

Some of aluminum industry’s scien- 
clay yields only half as much aluminum 
can be profitably made from local 
clays which would eliminate a tre- 
mendous problem in shipping. This 
clay yields only half as much alumina 
per ton as bauxite but this is offset 
by two by-products—sulphuric acid 
and potassium sulphate. 

With all these prospects illuminating 
the Pacific horizon natives of the 
three states of Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon think they already feel 
growing pains that will treble their 
population by 1950. 

Thus, as river after river is 
brought under human control, Amer- 
ica will eventually have a pool of 
power that will stagger the imag- 
ination. 


-LET’S DRAFT OUR BEES 


(Continued from page 28) 


see them flying behind the lines. 

Commercial bees can be trans- 
ported, or even sent by mail (these 
are known as package bees); and 
they become quickly acclimated to 
any area in which they are stationed. 
Hives of our best types of bees 
could easily be shipped to any of our 
far flung battle fronts. Of course 
they would have to be fed‘ with. a 
syrup spray, but this too can be done 
almost any place in the entire world. 

The bees can be carried in small 
compartments 
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by Signal_ 


Corps troops away from their head- 
quarter’s base. After the bees have 
been etherized to prevent injury, the 
small capsule with the message can 
then be attached to the body of the 
bee with a piece of heavy linen or 
silk thread.. When the bees recover 
from the ether they can be released 
to carry the message to its destina- 
tion. So it may be that one of these 


days bees will be drafted for service 


in our armed forces. There won't 
be any question of “man power” 
shortage in America’s apiaries. 
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EN Re ee ee as 


What good is a *10.00 raise 
... If it then costs you *12.00 more to live? 


URE WE ALL want araise . . . but raises to- 
day are bad medicine. Bad medicine for you. 
Bad medicine for everybody else. And here’s 
why eee 
Suppose you do get a raise... and a lot of 
others get one, too. What happens? The cost of 
manufacturing goes up. Naturally your boss has 
to add this increase in cost to the price he asks 
the retailer. And the retailer, in turn, raises his 
price to the consumer . . . that’s YOU. 


Multiply these hundreds of items that every- 
body has to pay more for by the thousands of 
other workers who want raises . . . and by the 
thousands of business men and farmers who want 
more money for their products ... result... 
you and all the others need another raise to make 
ends meet. 


And so it goes . . . wages and prices chase each 
other up and up... until prices get so high that 
your dollar isn’t worth a dollar any more. 


So what good is a raise if your living costs go 


up even faster? And there’s so little you can buy 
today anyway... with most factories in war pro- 
duction. 


Of course, it’s hard to give up the luxuries of 
life . . . and even harder to give up some of the 
necessities. But this is War! And when you think 
of the sacrifices our fighting men are making... 
many of them giving up their lives for us. . . no 
sacrifice we can make should be too great. 


So if you want to be able to enjoy the good 
things of life in the peaceful days to come... if 
you want to speed victory and thus save the lives 
of thousands of fighting men. . . start doing these 
seven things now... 


1. Buy only what you need. Take care of what you 
have. Avoid waste. 


2. Don’t try to profit from the war. Don’t ask 
more than you absolutely must for what you have to 
sell... whether it’s goods or your own labor you’re 
selling. 
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3. Pay no more than ceiling prices. Buy rationed 
goods only by exchanging stamps. Otherwise, you’re 
helping the black-market criminals, hurting your- 
self and all other good Americans. 


4. Pay taxes willingly. They’re the cheapest way 
of paying for the war. 


5. Pay off your old debts — all of them. Don’t 
make new ones. 


6. If you haven't a savings account, start one. If 
you have an account, put money in 1t—regularly. 
Put money in life insurance, too. 


7. Buy and hold War Bonds. Don’t stop at 10%. 
Remember—Hitler stops at nothing! 


Use it up... Wear it out. fa & 


Make it do...Ordowithout. KEEP 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the office of War Information; and contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America. 


Is A VERY important 
letter in this war. 


It’s the name of the 
War Bonds you buy— 
“War Savings Bond 
Series E.” 


As you know, a Series E Bond will work for 
you for ten full years, piling up interest all that 
time, till finally you’ll get four dollars back for 
every three you put up. Pretty nice. 
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The first job of the money you put into “E” 
is, of course, to help finance the war. But it also 
gives you a wonderful way to save money. 


stuff 


But when you cash in a Bond, you end its life 
before its full job is done. You don’t give it its 
chance to help you and the country in the years 
that lie ahead. You kill off its $4-for-every-$3 
earning power. 


And when the war is over, that money you now 
put away can do another job, can help America 


swing over from war to peace. 


All of which it’s good to remember when you 
might be tempted to cash in some of your War 
Bonds. They are yours, to do what you want with. 


There'll come a day when you'll bless these 
Bonds—when they may help you over a tough 
spot. 


That's why you should make up your mind to 
hang on to every Bond you buy. You can, of course, 
cash in your Bonds any time after you’ve held 


, tts ABG aeuee Chatecn: 


But. 


They'll do the best job for you and for America 
if you let them reach the full flower of maturity! 


them for 60 days. You get all your money back, 
and, after one year; all your money plus interest. 


WAR BONDS to Have and to Hold 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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Published by Robert M. McBride & Co. 
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